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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  the  following  work,  Dr. 
F.  Kreysig  of  Dresden,  is  so  well  known  in 
the  circle  of  the  medical  world,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  offer  any  comment 
here  on  the  character  of  a treatise  which 
has  the  sanction  of  his  name,  were  the 
subject  of  it  one  of  those  general  topics 
which  attract  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion equally  in  every  situation:  but  his 
object  is  to  communicate  the  result  of  a 
most  minute  and  attentive  investigation 
into  the  medical  properties  of  the  valuable 
mineral  springs  which  abound  in  his  own 
country,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the  pa- 
tients who  are  recommended  to  use  them; 
in  pursuing  which,  he  has  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  a long  and  extensive  experience, 
not  only  in  complaints  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate of  Germany,  where  he  resides,  but 
also  in  those  which  form  the  characteristic 
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ailments  of  more  northern  and  more  south- 
ern countries;  from  whence,  particularly 
Russia,  Italy,  France,  and  England,  a very 
considerable  concourse  of  patients  resort 
annually  to  the  various  baths  in  German}^. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  such  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  this  subject,  possessed  by 
Dr.  Kreysig,  must  be  necessarily  confined 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  same  local  advan- 
tages ; and  that  the  theory  resulting  from 
his  practice  will  be  a valuable  addition  to 
the  fund  of  general  knowledge,  which  is 
spreading  so  rapidly  over  every  branch  of 
the  science;  and  that  this  will  acquire  more 
importance,  in  proportion  as  the  truth  of  his 
proposition  becomes  developed — That,  b}r 
the  attentive  application  of  art,  the  use  of 
these  springs  maybe  rescued  from  its  local 
confinement,  and  rendered  available  for  the 
relief  of  those  patients  who  are  incapable 
of  seeking  the  waters  at  their  source. 

Without  enumerating  all  the  minor 
springs  which  have  been  discovered  over 
the  whole  extent  of  Germany,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention,  that  those  in  the  high- 
est request  are  Carlsbad,  Ems,  Pyrmo-nt, 
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Marienbad,  Eger,  Kissingen,  and  Spa. 
From  these,  the  discriminating  practitioner 
will  he  able  to  make  a selection  of  one  or 
more,  which  is  applicable  to  the  particular 
case  for  the  relief  of  which  he  may  be  de- 
sirous of  administering  mineral  waters,  ei- 
therinternally  or  by  bathing.  Theireffective 
operation  as  medicines,  independent  of  the 
relaxation  from  wonted  pursuits,  and  the 
changeof  air  and  scene,  caused  by  a journey 
to  the  springs,  will  require  no  confirmation 
in  this  place;  but  every  attempt  to  trans- 
port them  from  the  actual  source  has  proved 
abortive,  from  the  simple  cause,  that  their 
valuable  properties  consist  in  the  intimate 
union  of  their  constituent  parts,  which  are 
held  in  solution  by  the  operation  of  nature, 
till  that  has  been  disturbed  by  exposing 
them  to  the  atmospheric  air,  which  must 
unavoidably  take  place  when  they  are  bot- 
tled. 

Until  very  recently,  it  has  been  thought 
impossible  to  correct  this  stubborn  adher- 
ence of  Nature  to  her  own  laws : the 
use  of  these  valuable  remedies  has  con- 
sequently been  confined  to  a very  limited 
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circulation.  It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  testimony  of  so 
eminent  a man  as  the  learned  Berzelius  of 
Stockholm,  can  be  adduced  as  undoubted 
evidence,  that  the  natural  mineral  waters 
may  he  so  perfectly  imitated,  that  all  their 
minutest  chemical  properties  will  he  re- 
tained in  the  artificial  production*.  This 
important  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
result  of  the  labours,  for  several  years,  of 
Dr.  Struve  of  Dresden,  who  has  directed 
a comprehensive  mind  to  the  subject,  with 
so  much  success,  as  to  fix  the  doubts  of  the 
above-mentioned  learned  commentator; 

* In  several  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  Germany, 
waters  naturally  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  are  found, 
combined  with  carbonate  of  alkali,  carbonates  of  earth,  car- 
bonate of  iron,  carbonate  of  manganese,  and  various  other 
different  salts.  Such  springs  are  found  in  Pyrmont,  Fachin- 
gen,  Selters,  &c.  When  water  artificially  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  mixed  with  the  salts  which  are  contained 
in  those  natural  springs,  in  equal  proportions,  artificial  mine- 
ral waters  are  'obtained,  which  are  perfectly  similarf  to  those 
of  nature  in  their  excellence  and  medicinal  properties. — Vide 
Lelirbuch  der  Cliemie,  von  J.  Jacob  Berzelius,  aus  dem  Schwe- 
dischen  iibersetzt  von  K.  A.  Bloede  und  K.  Palmstedt. — 
Ersterband,  p.  480,  1823. 

f Die  an  Giite  und  lleilkraft  die  Natiirlichen  vollkommen  auf- 
wiegen. 


at  the  same  time,  the  practical  utility  of 
his  artificial  mineral  waters  has  so  com- 
pletely overcome  the  jealous  caution  of  his 
cotemporary  physicians,  that  they  now  pre- 
fer using  them,  to  sending  their  patients,  as 
formerly,  to  the  natural  springs.  Amongst 
his  most  zealous  advocates  is  the  author  of 
this  work,  who  is  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  efficacy  of  the  imitated  mineral  waters, 
that  he  has  employed  a considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  the  compilation  of  a 
treatise,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  their  use, 
to  the  nations  where  they  may  be  here- 
after introduced;  conscious,  however  use- 
ful they  are  when  properly  taken,  that  the 
unadvised  application  of  them  would  bring 
with  it  more  danger  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, than  could  be  compensated  by  their 
universal  adoption. 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  Dr.  Struve 
has  received  most  pressing  invitations  from 
the  governments  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  to 
establish  a laboratory  of  his  imitative  mi- 
neral waters  in  their  respective  dominions, 
and  has  already  complied  with  the  wishes 
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of  the  latter.  He  has  also  undertaken  a si- 
milar establishment  at  Warsaw ; and  another 
at  Brighton,  in  this  country,  in  conjunction 
with  an  English  gentleman,  who  was  per- 
sonally witness  to  the  progressive  increase 
of  success  which  has  attended  the  parent 
institution. 


ON  THE  INTERNAL  USE 


OF  THE 

Natural  and  Factitious  Waters 

OF 

CARLSBAD,  MARIENB AD,  EMS,  EGER, 
PYRMONT,  AND  SPA. 


CHAP.  I. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
MINERAL  WATERS  AS  MEDICINAL  REMEDIES. 

Although  i t must  be  confessed  that 

mineral  waters  owe  much  of  their  high  repu- 
tation to  the  circumstance,  that  the  patient, 
being  abstracted  from  the  cares  of  business,  finds 
ample  opportunities  of  amusement  at  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  wells;  and  that,  by  avoiding 
every  thing  that  might  tend  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  remedy,  he  may  be  said  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health:  yet  experience  teaches  us,  that  the 
same  waters,  even  when  transported  to  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  drunk  under  favourable 
circumstances  during  the  summer  season,  pro- 
duce very  important  and  salutary  results,  and 
frequently  effect  the  cure  of  acute  diseases.  • 
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Accordingly  we  cannot  but  look  upon  them 
as  invaluable  remedies  ; and  when  we  moreover 
recollect,  that  mineral  waters  lose  on  transpor- 
tation more  or  less  of  their  constituent  princi- 
ples from  decomposition,  a fact  too  well  known 
/ 

to  require  further  elucidation,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  chalybeates,  we  must  consider  it 
as  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  materia  medica, 
that  the  imitation  of  these  waters  has  arrived  at 
such  a degree  of  perfection  as  to  prevent  de- 
composition. 

The  discovery  by  which  artificial  mineral 
waters  have  been  brought  to  perfection,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  more  important,  as  many 
of  the  natural  waters,  and  precisely  the  most 
efficacious,  for  instance  the  incomparable  waters 
of  Carlsbad,  are  totally  unfit  for  transportation. 

It  is  true,  that  at  most  mineral  springs,  which 
are  used  inwardly,  we  also  find  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  bathing;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
their  external  application,  in  the  form  of  baths, 
is  often  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
But  it  is  in  general  the  drinking  of  the  waters 
which  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  value, 
therefore,  of  artificial  mineral  waters,  which  are 
only  internally  employed,  is  not  essentially  di- 
minished by  the  consideration,  that  they  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  made  use  of  as  baths;  since, 
with  some  additional  expense,  baths  may  like- 
wise be  prepared  from  these  waters.  Where  it 
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may  be  found  serviceable,  we  may  annex  to  the 
internal  use  of  artificial  mineral  waters,  baths 
either  of  common  water,  or  of  such  as  has  been 
impregnated  with  medicinal  substances. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  there  are  very 
few  patients  with  whom  the  external  and  inter- 
nal employment  of  mineral  waters,  conjointly, 
is  found  to  agree;  and  we  shall  find  that,  in  most 
instances  where  the  latter  mode  is  advisable, 
the  former  may  be  very  readily  dispensed  with. 
The  cases  in  which  bathing  is  exclusively  to  be 
recommended  are  exceedingly  rare;  nor  do  they 
belong  to  the  subject  we  are  at  present  consi- 
dering, any  more  than  those  waters  the  use  of 
which  is  merely  external. 


CHAP.  II. 


GENERAL  NOTIONS  AND  PRINCIPLES  RESPECTING  THE 
SALUTARY  EFFECTS  OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

We  shall  next  present  our  readers-with  some 
general  views  of  the  manner  in  which  mineral 
waters  act.  Experience  has  led  us  to  adopt 
the  ideas  about  to  be  developed,  and  which  we 
believe  are  peculiar  to  ourselves. 

The  virtues  of  mineral  springs  have  usually 
been  considered  in  our  medical  compendiums 
in  the  same  light  as  other  medicinal  substances 
in  general.  Thus  they  have  been  arranged 
under  the  different  heads  of  purgative,  resolvent, 
strengthening,  stimulating , sedative,  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  &c.  &c. ; and  although  this  classification 
has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  highty  illo- 
gical, yet  it  appeared  difficult  to  invent  a better, 
so  long  as  the  virtues  of  these  remedies  were 
estimated  merely  from  one  principal  effect , and 
this  too  the  one  most  obvious  to  the  senses. 
Hence  we  find  effectsof  the  most  opposite  nature 
placed  side  by  side  in  this  classification,  such  as 
stimulating,  strengthening,  evacuating,  &c.  In 
this  division  it  has  been  completely  overlooked, 
that  almost  all  remedies  being  compound  pro- 
ducts of  nature,  must  necessarily  stand  in  dif- 
ferent relations  to  the  differently  constituted 


parts  of  the  animal  frame;  and  that  consequently 
they  present  more  than  one  principal  mode  of 
action  under  which  they  ought  to  be  viewed  : 
thus  we  very  properly  distinguish  between 
cooling  and  heating  purgatives  ; and  we  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  modified  actions  of 
narcotics,  as  the  cicuta,  strammonium,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  opium,  &c. 

But  in  order  to  arrive  at  a universal  principle, 
which  shall  enable  us  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  medicines  in  general,  we  must  select, 
as  the  basis,  the  most  essential  property,  and 
that  which  is  common  to  all.  The  other  effects, 
which  are  cognizable  by  the  senses,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  subordinate  in  our  classification, 
and  its  true  value  assigned  to  each. 

All  medicinal  substances,  according  to  our 
opinion,  act  upon  the  primary  organic  powers; 
or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  assimilating  and 
organizing  powers  of  the  body;  and  by  causing 
reaction,  thus  give  rise  to  a final  result.  The 
remedy  and  the  body  itself  undergo  a change. 
The  former  acts  modally*,  that  is  to  say,  it 
alters  the  existing  nature  of  the  organizing 
frame;  and  we  recognise  it  as  a true  remedy 
against  a given  disease,  when  the  final  result  of 
its  operation  is  the  complete  removal  of  the  pre- 

* Our  language  presents  us  with  no  word  which  fully  ren- 
ders the  term  “ qvalitatis"  ( quoad  qualitatcm ) of  which  the 
author  makes  use. — Tn. 
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ternatural  state  on  which  the  disease  depended ; 
whether  the  nature  of  that  state  consisted  in 
some  specific  alteration  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
(which  are  ultimately  the  same),  in  a morbid 
mixture  which  has  arisen  by  degrees  in  those 
parts,  or  in  the  absence  of  certain  principles 
necessary  to  constitute  a perfect  state  of  the 
animal  matter,  and  to  produce  a full  develop- 
ment of  the  vital  energies,  either  in  the  nervous 
medulla  or  in  the  fluids;  as  in  scorbutus,  chlo- 
rosis, in  real  nervous  debility;  or,  lastly,  in  an 
unequal  state  of  the  vital  powers  in  the  different 
organs.  As  it  is  highly  important,  with  regard 
to  practice,  to  have  clear  notions  on  this  last 
head,  we  shall  hereafter  dwell  upon  it  more  at 
large. 

According  to  these  views,  then,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  term  all  medicinal  substances  (we 
speak  principally  of  those  which  operate  mo- 
dally) alteratives. 

Evident  as  this  is  in  the  case  of  mercury, 
antimony,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.  a single  drop 
of  which  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  mass  of 
the  blood,  or  rather  to  become  assimilated  with 
it;  it  is  equally  clear  from  the  effects  of  saline 
substances  or  vegetable  extracts,  given  for  a 
length  of  time  as  resolvents,  or  even  as  evacu- 
ants.  But  it  is  the  most  palpable  during  and 
after  the  employment  of  mineral  waters. 

Having  premised  this  fundamental  principle, 
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we  have  now  onlv  to  consider  more  closelv  the 
individual  medicinal  substances  under  the  fol- 
lowing several  points  of  view,  without  classing 
them  under  these  particular  heads. 

First — In  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  we  dis- 
tinguish them  according  to  their  primary  and 
obvious  effects,  or  the  final  result  of  their  ope- 
ration, which  is  denoted  bv  the  state  in  which 
the  body  is  finally  left. 

Secondly — According  to  those  parts  of  the 
body  on  which  they  more  particularly  act.  In 
reference  to  the  former  point,  medicinal  sub- 
stances may  more  or  less  excite  or  depress,  cool 
or  heat,  provoke  or  repress  evacuations  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  effect  a state  of  increased  or 
diminished  vital  energy. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  they  always  act 
upon  the  vitality  of  the  frame  in  toto , so  far  as 
it  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  organic  mat- 
ter; consequently  upon  every  part,  the  nervous 
medulla,  the  blood,  and  the  solids,  which  are 
produced  by  the  two  former.  Often,  however, 
they  exert  their  influence,  at  one  time  in  a more 
especial  manner  on  the  vital  powers  of  the 
blood  ; at  another,  upon  those  of  the  nervous 
medulla,  or  upon  the  vitality  and  activity  of 
individual  organs:  a circumstance  which  clearly 
evinces  the  relative  independence  of  the  latter 
in  the  body.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  a com- 
bined consideration  of  the  above-mentioned 
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various  properties  of  medicines,  in  regard  to 
the  living  body,  that  we  can  obtain  a thorough 
knowledge  of  their  manifold  effects,  and  thus 
render  ourselves  capable  of  employing  them 
properly'. 

Mineral  waters,  which  are  so  eminently  sus- 
ceptible of  decomposition,  must  be  regarded 
chiefly  as  alteratives.  They  enter  the  fluid  mass, 
excite  other  actions  therein,  and  finally  leave 
it  in  an  altered  state ; and  this  often  totally  in- 
dependent of  augmented  excretions.  Thus 
chalybeate  waters  may  either  prove  salutary  or 
not  in  any  particular  case;  and  yet  it  is  certain 
that  their  use  generally  produces  an  increase  of 
the  fecal,  urinary,  or  sudorific  excretions.  But 
we  should  err  egregiously  were  we  to  look 
upon  these  evacuations  as  always  critical,  and 
as  the  sole  or  principal  effect.  It  is  often  a 
very  subordinate  one,  nay  the  most  superfi- 
cial which  these  waters  produce,  notwith- 
standing that  it  presents  itself  the  first,  and 
strikes  the  senses  most  obviously.  In  this 
manner  chalybeate  springs  generally  prove  ca- 
thartics; but  the  complaint  remains,  and  is 
often  much  more  obstinate  after  the  treatment, 
if  the  waters  have  been  improperly  prescribed. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  find  that  the 
waters  of  Carlsbad  effect  the  cure  of  the  most 
inveterate  glandular  and  visceral  obstructions, 
without  causing  any  material  evacuations.  It 


is  certain  that  mineral  waters  can  as  little  bring 
about  the  cure  of  deep-seated  visceral  obstruc- 
tions by  continued  and  active  purging,  as  the 
persevering  use  of  cathartic  remedies  themsel  ves 
would  do.  The  former  often  evince  their  effi- 
cacy when  the  evacuations  occur  only  gra- 
dually during  the  treatment ; and  often  after  the 
patient  has  even  felt  himself  worse  during  the 
use  of  the  water,  and  after  a more  than  usual 
suppression  of  the  excretions:  so  that  they  must 
be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  the  fluids 
having  become  saturated  by  the  water. 

If  we  observe  attentively  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  animal  economy  during  a 
course  of  resolvent  mineral  waters,  we  shall  be 
fully  convinced,  that  the  fluids  become  impreg- 
nated by  them;  and  that  it  is  through  this 
alone  that  a tendency  to  true  critical  evacuation 
is  brought  on,  the  occurrence  of  which  has  been 
previously  influenced  by  the  water/  The  blood 
betrays  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  active 
expansion,  and  greater  tension  than  usual ; the 
face  becomes  redder  and  easily  bloated ; the  pulse 
is  heavy  ; the  sleep  disturbed  and  interrupted; 
frequent  heaviness  and  lassitude  of  the  limbs; 
inflation  of  the  abdomen,  where  the  fecal  eva- 
cuations are  scanty;  oppression  on  the  chest; 
frequent  giddiness,  heaviness,  and  pains  of  the 
head,  are  the  usual  symptoms.  Costiveness  is 
how  often  first  experienced  by  those  whose 
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bowels  were  before  pretty  regulur,  even  in  com- 
plaints of  the  digestive  organs.  At  times  the  pa- 
tient finds  himself  so  exceedingly  unwell,  that 
he  is  almost  deterred  from  the  further  use  of  the 
water.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks,  how- 
ever, or  even  later,  critical  evacuations  by  stool 
suddenly  occur,  and  afford  speedy  and  general  re- 
lief: from  this  moment  the  same  water,  attend- 
ed with  moderate  stools,  manifests  its  salutary  in- 
fluence on  the  disease,  and  on  the  feelings  of  the 
patient,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  emer- 
ges from  the  struggle,  either  completely  restored, 
or  at  least  greatly  improved  in  health,  and  grate- 
ful for  the  benefit  which  the  treatment  and 
the  use  of  the  waters  have  afforded  him. 

Others  do  not  experience  these  happy  effects 
during  the  period  of  treatment;  on  the  contrary, 
they  rather  feel  themselves  worse.  After  three 
or  four  weeks,  a general  perturbation  in  the 
system  takes  place,  which  terminates  in  violent 
intestinal  evacuations ; and  it  is  only  subse- 
quently to  this  that  recovery  or  great  relief  is 
felt.  In  others  again,  the  appearance  of  fever 
is  to  be  considered  as  truly  critical ; for  if  the 
physician  understands  the  wants  of  nature,  and 
superinduces  with  judgment  the  retarded  crisis, 
the  patient  then  passes  into  a state  of  convales- 
cence. There  are  others  who,  both  during 
and  after  a course  of  the  waters,  perceive  little 
or  no  change  in  their  complaints;  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  remedy  had  proved  quite  ineffi- 
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cacious.  Such  patients  require  a similar  treat- 
ment bv  medicines  during  the  ensuing  winter; 
and  in  this  manner  the  cure  is  either  quite  com- 
pleted, or  the  way  to  it  so  far  prepared,  that  a 
recurrence  to  the  same  water  in  the  succeeding 
summer  will  be  found  to  have  a speedy  opera- 
tion. Not  unfrequently  truly  astonishing  cures 
are  thus  accomplished.  On  accurate  attention 
to  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the 
treatment  of  chronic  complaints  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  by  a course  of  deobstruents,  we 
cannot  fail  to  observe  the  same  internal  cor- 
poreal changes  and  results,  as  during  a simi- 
lar treatment  by  mineral  waters  possessed  of  the 
same  virtues. 

We  are  falsely  accustomed  to  regard  evacu- 
ants  and  resolvents  as  operating  in  very  different 
ways,  supposing  the  action  of  the  former  to  be 
of  a superficial  nature,  by  which  some  excre- 
tions are  quickly  produced.  It  is  true  that, 
when  given  in  strong  doses,  with  a view  to 
purge,  they  may  for  the  most  part  be  quickly 
carried  out  of  the  body  without  effecting  any 
radical  change:  yet  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  likewise  enter  the  assimilating  pro- 
cess; and  most  certainly  do  so  when  given  in 
small  doses  for  a continued  length  of  time, 
with  the  intention  of  merely  keepingthe  bowels 
in  a natural  state  of  openness,  so  long  as  tbey 
are  incapable  of  performing  their  functions  with- 
out assistance.  The  heated  state  of  the  blood, 
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which  so  easily  succeeds  a long  use  of  aloes, 
evinces  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ; as  also  the 
effects  of  calomel,  given  in  small  doses  so  as 
to  prevent  its  purging.  We  have  witnessed  in- 
numerable cases  of  chronic  abdominal  diseases, 
in  which,  by  the  long-continued  but  moderate 
use  of  resolvents  combined  with  laxatives,  a 
cure  was  at  length  effected,  by  which  the  vital 
powers,  not  only  of  the  parts  above-mentioned, 
but  also  of  the  whole  frame,  were  called  into 
freer  play,  and  gradually  increased.  No  doubt 
therefore  remains  in  our  own  mind  as  to  the 
certainty  of  evacuants  entering  the  assimilating 
process.  It  is  thus  that  they  act  as  resolvents; 
that  is,  they  previously  dispose  the  fluids  to 
separation ; and  we  observe  them  afterwards 
making  their  appearance  through  the  natural 
or  newly  formed  excreting  organs;  as  for  in- 
stance, through  the  liver,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestinal  canal  or  bronchiae,  or 
through  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  abscess,  ulcer, 
and  eruption;  or  should  they  be  incautiously 
directed,  of  metastasis.  In  short,  resolvents 
and  evacuants  only  differ  in  their  degree  of 
action  ; both  are  heterogeneous  with  respect  to 
the  body:  they  are,  however,  absorbed,  and 
give  rise  to  a sort  of  vital  fermentation  in  the 
fluids;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  impu- 
rities (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
being  carried  off  from  the  more  healthy  mass, 
the  latter  is  left  in  a perfectly  pure  state. 
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As  experience  proves  that  mineral  waters 
belowr  to  the  most  efficacious  class  of  medi- 
cines,  and  that  by  their  means  we  are  often 
enabled  to  bring  about  the  cure  of  diseases 
which  had  withstood  all  other  remedies,  we 
must  be  the  more  inclined,  not  only  to  admit 
that  they  enter  the  fluids,  but  also  to  consider 
them  as  highly  efficacious  in  producing  great 
revolutions  in  the  vital  process  of  assimilation 
in  the  blood  and  lymph,  thus  leading  to  great 
and  important  results.  And  this  will  be  espe- 
cially the  case  the  more  we  look  upon  them  as 
substances  of  a peculiar  nature,  in  which  the 
most  heterogeneous  principles  chemically  pe- 
netrate each  other  by  means  of  the  combined 
gas  and  water,  which,  by  their  tendency  to  de- 
composition, obtain  a resemblance  to  the  organic 
frame. 

But  experience  teaches  us,  that  mineral  waters 
sometimes  prove  active  and  violent  remedies, 
and  that  when  improperly  prescribed,  are  quite 
as  dangerous  as  strong  medicinal  substances 
themselves.  Hence  their  use  demands,  on  the 
part  of  the  physician,  a most  accurate  investi- 
gation of  the  complaint,  before  they  are  ordered  ; 
and  a no  less  scrupulous  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  in  following  the  rules  laid  down 
for  his  observance,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
remedy  itself,  but  also  as  to  diet  and  mode  of 
life,  since  a compliance  with  the  latter  is  es- 
sential to  the  cure. 
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CHAP.  III. 

ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINERAL  WATERS  IN  GENERAL. 

In  order  to  determine  more  precisely  the  vir- 
tues of  mineral  waters  with  respect  to  given 
cases  of  disease,  we  might  perhaps,  according 
to  the  end  we  have  in  view,  consider  them  in 
a twofold  light:  first,  as  restoratives  or  robo- 
rants;  and,  secondly,  as  correctives. 

To  the  first  class  belong  more  particularly 
the  waters  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont;  to  the  second, 
those  of  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  and  Ems.  The 
waters  of  Eger  possess  a mixed  action  ; they 
participate  equally  the  virtues  of  both  classes. 
Hence  we  learn  the  manner  of  employing  them 
in  general. 

The  second  class  of  waters  is  evidently  indi- 
cated where  the  disease  consists  essentially  in 
some  vice  of  the  fluids;  and  consequently  where 
it  is  necessary  to  effect  a change  and  improve- 
ment of  the  latter  by  critical  discharges  of  the 
offending  matter,  and  by  restoring  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  fluid  mass;  which,  chiefly  from 
its  own  morbid  state,  becomes  obstructed  in 
single  parts,  or  forms  depositions  into  the  par- 
enchyma of  the  bod)'.  A greater  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  organic  processes  of  the  animal 
frame  naturally  proceeds  from  the  improvement 


effected  in  the  blood  and  nervous  medulla,  the 
two  common  supporters  of  animal  life  and  of 
the  solid  organs,  which  are  produced  and  nou- 
rished by  them. 

It  is  in  cases  where  debility  of  the  vital 
powers  in  general  is  chiefly  remarkable,  that 
the  waters  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont  will  be  found 
beneficial.  We  say  chiefly,  because  it  is  here 
supposed,  that  the  vital  phenomena  are  not  in 
any  way  particularly  obscured  by  humoral  or 
organic  vices.  Hence  their  exhibition  will  be 
more  peculiarly  applicable  in  circumstances 
where  the  nervous  vitality  has  suffered  from 
mental  causes,  as  cares,  grief,  &c. ; wherefrom 
haemorrhage  and  disease  the  mass  of  blood 
has  been  greatly  diminished  ; or  where  from  de- 
ficiency of  replenishment,  or  considerable  loss 
of  the  more  important  fluids,  it  has  become  im- 
poverished. 

It  is  an  observation  confirmed  by  universal 
experience,  that  strengthening  medicines,  and 
hence  also  strengthening  mineral  waters,  often 
do  not  agree  with  the  patient  when  we  are  most 
desirous  of  producing  a corroborating  effect. 
The  nerves  are  frequently  so  highly  susceptible 
of  every  impression,  that  the  water  received 
into  the  stomach,  not  being  digested,  gives  rise 
to  spasms  of  this  organ. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  this 
weakness  is  conjoined  with  changes  in  the  fluid 
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or  solid  parts ; a constant  occurrence,  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  where  the  vitality  of  the  nervous 
system  is  really  enfeebled.  Now  this  state 
withstands  the  salutary  operation  of  the  water, 
or  at  least  only  permits  of  its  being  administered 
in  small  doses;  and  even  then  it  must  frequently 
be  of  the  mildest  sort,  or  at  least  of  the  inter- 
mediate quality;  as  for  instance,  the  waters  of 
Eger. 

It  ma}'  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  the 
waters  in  conjunction  with  other  medicinal 
substances,  calculated  to  remove  the  more  in- 
veterate impediments  of  the  organs.  The  reason 
of  our  not  being  able  to  resort  to  the  immediate 
use  of  strengthening  waters  as  the  sole  remedy, 
in  many  cases  where  it  is  desirable,  consists 
partly  in  their  previously  mentioned  property 
of  stimulating  the  animal  frame;  a property 
which,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  carbonic  acid, 
is  common  to  all.  As  the  operations  of  life  al- 
ways regard  matter,  the  functions  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  and  particularly  those  of  the  san- 
guineous system,  become  impeded  by  morbid 
depositions  in  the  former,  or  by  a peccant  state 
of  the  latter.  The  circulation  becomes  irregular, 
the  distribution  of  the  blood  unequal,  and  every 
thing  that  operates  as  a stimulant  materially 
excites  a tension  of  the  vital  organs,  which  are 
soon  acted  upon  with  excess,  if  the  fluids  are 
impaired,  and,  by  a morbid  state  of  the  mixture, 
rendered  difficult  of  movement. 
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Hence  expansion  of  the  blood  and  congestion, 
headache,  spasms,  tension  of  the  abdomen,  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  indigestion,  constipation, 
anxiety,  uneasiness,  sensation  of  fulness  and 
heaviness,  are  the  usual  consequences  of 
strengthening  remedies  ; nay,  even  internal  rup- 
tures may  occur. 

All  these  effects  are  the  more  liable  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  proportion  to  the  greater  irritabi- 
lity of  the  nerves,  which  is  usual  in  these  cases, 
or  to  the  greater  obstinacy  of  the  complaint. 

It  is  not  here  properly  the  place  to  speak  of 
those  cases  in  which  the.  principal  moment  of 
the  disease  seems  to  be  nervous  debility,  but  is 
not  so  in  reality  ; we  mean  where  the  nervous 
system,  expressing  the  disorder  the  most  strongly  * , 
(under  the  form  of  nervous  complaints),  with- 
out being  itself  most  deeply  affected,  may 
rather  be  said  to  be  oppressed  under  the  weight 
of  disease,  the  real  cause  of  which  consists  in 
a morbid  state  of  the  fluids  or  other  individual 
organs. 

We  cannot,  however, refrain  from  making  a few 
observations  on  this  subject,  since  it  is  one  of 
the  most  momentous  and  difficult  points  of  the 
medical  art,  to  determine  with  precision  the 
nature  and  seat  of  disease;  and  whether  the 
nervous  system  is  truly  and  deeply,  or  merely 
secondarily  and  superficially,  affected. 

We  find  in  the  present  day  that  there  pre- 
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vails  a greater  propensity  than  ever  to  judge  of 
the  seat  of  disorders  rather  by  their  external 
form,  which  first  engages  the  senses,  than  ac- 
cording to  their  true  nature.  Hence  physicians 
often  imagine  the  presence  of  nervous  com- 
plaints where  in  reality  they  do  not  exist.  The 
nervous  pathology  of  Frederic  Hoffman,  Cullen, 
Whytt,  and  the  subsequent  period  of  Brown, 
have  left  traces  of  this  and  other  errors  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  physicians;  and  a serious  con- 
templation of  the  state  of  the  vital  fluids,  to 
which  our  forefathers  (but  partially,  it  is  true,) 
paid  almost  exclusive  attention,  has  always  been 
placed  too  much  in  the  back-ground.  The 
truth,  however,  lies  in  the  medium  between 
these  two  extremes. 

If,  guided  by  the  hand  of  experimental  phy- 
siology, together  with  the  faithful  observation 
of  disease  from  its  early  development,  through 
all  its  stages,  we  contemplate  with  impartiality 
the  organic  actions  of  the  animal  frame,  we 
shall  soon  be  led  to  see,  that  the  form  of  com- 
plaints, whether  they  make  their  appearance 
through  the  nervous  or  vegetative  system*,  may 

* The  vegetative  system  is  usually  made  to  comprehend 
the  processes  of  digestion,  chyiification,  assimilation,  and  san- 
guification, nutrition,  secretion,  and  excretion,  their  organs 
and  products  ; but  the  author  seems  to  confine  the  expression 
chiefly  to  the  nutritive  or  restorative  process.  It  is  in  fact  in 
common  use  to  signify  one  or  more  of  the  above  processes  in 
any  part ; or,  in  other  words,  its  organic  processes,  but  not  its 
reactive  powers. — Tit. 
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be  determined  in  a mor.e  especial  manner,  either 
by  changes  in  the  assimilative  and  vegetative 
processes  and  their  products,  or  in  a primary 
and  radical  affection  of  the  nervous  system. 
Nevertheless,  as  both  the  above-mentioned  parts 
of  the  system  enjoy  one  common  principle,  all 
diseases  may  be  viewed  as  an  attack  upon  life 
in  general.  Consequently  each  disorder  in  par- 
ticular, being  conjoined  with  more  or  less  in- 
jury to  the  vital  powers,  the  two  supporters  of 
life*,  purely  nervous  or  humoral  diseases  can- 
not exist. 

When  we,  however,  reflect,  on  the  one  hand, 
upon  the  great  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
over  the  animal  functions;  that  it  regulates  the 
digestive  and  secretive  organs,  and  serves  as 
the  instrument  of  mental  activity  : on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  brain  itself  absolutely  requires 
the  action  of  the  blood  in  order  to  perform  its 
peculiar  functions,  and  that  the  processes  of 
organic  life  depend  immediately  and  principally 
on  the  blood,  which,  as  well  as  the  lymph  and 

* The  author,  who  compares  the  blood  and  nervous  sub- 
stance to  the  arms  of  a balance,  here  uses  the  word  urin. — 
“ Alle  Krankheiten,  als  Kraenkung  des  Lebens  uberhaupt, 
anzusehen  sind,  und  in  alien  mehr  oder  weniger  eine  Kraep- 
kung  der  Kraft  der  niedern  und  liohern  organischen  Hebei  des 
Lebens  zugleich  verbunden  statt  finden  muss/’  As,  however, 
he  often  terms  them  “ supporters,”  an  instance  of  which  occurs 
a little  lower  in  the  text,  to  avoid  ambiguity  I have  adhered 
uniformly  to  the  latter  expression. — Tr. 
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solid  parts,  is  itself  possessed  of  vitality,  or,  in 
other  words,  enjoys  an  organizing  power,  we 
shall  readily  perceive,  that  health,  or  the  har- 
mony that  naturally  subsists  between  the  dif- 
ferent animal  functions,  must  depend  on  an 
equilibrium  between  these  two  chief  supporters 
of  life.  We  might  in  this  respect  compare  them 
to  the  two  arms  of  a nicely  equipoised  balance, 
where  the  equilibrium  is  most  easily  destroyed 
by  acting  at  the  extremity  of  one  or  other  of 
these  arms*. 

The  truth  of  this  doctrine  has  in  part  been 
perceived  by  thinking  men  of  the  present  day, 
and  more  particularly  by  those  of  England, 
among  whom  we  might  mention  the  names  of 
Abernethy,  Armstrong,  Johnson,  Farre,  &c. 
who  appear  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  reciprocal  actions  of  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems.  But  we  are  compelled 
to  advance  a step  further,  and  maintain,  that 

* In  order  to  render  the  English  text  consistent  and  intel- 
ligible, I have  here  been  somewhat  more  explanatory  than  the 
original,  which,  from  the  words,  “ We  shall  readily,”  See.  runs 
thus : “ So  begreift  man  bald,  dass  die  Gesundheit,  d.  i.  die 
Harmonie  aller  Functionen,  von  dem  Gleichgewicht  dieser 
zweyobersten  Trager  des  gemeinschaftlichen  Lebens  (welches 
zwischen  beyden  inne  liegt)  abhangen  miissen ; eben  so  wie  bei 
einer  Waage,  die  Kraft  zwischen  den  Enden  beyder  Arme 
mitten  inne  liegt,  und  das  Gleichgewicht  der  Hauptsache  nacli, 
von  dem  einen  oder  dem  andern  aus,  aufgehoben  werden 
kann." — Tr. 


the  blood  and  nervous  medulla,  considered  in 
themselves,  and  independent  of  the  tunieae  in 
which  they  are  enveloped,  present  to  us  the  two 
ostensible  or  tangible  poles  of  the  vital  powers, 
which  become  blended  together  in  the  principle 
of  life.  Hence  also  we  see,  that  in  all  diseases 
both  principles  of  life  suffer,  although  in  differ- 
ent degrees;  or  that  the  injury  sustained  by 
these  two  systems  can  unite  in  very  different 
proportions,  in  order  to  produce  this  or  that 
disease.  From  this  follows,  what  experience 
universally  confirms,  that  in  nervous  diseases, 
the  nerves  may  be  only  superficially  affected, 
whilst  the  complaint  has  arisen  from  an  organic 
or  mechanical  cause : thus  convulsions  and 
spasms  not  unfrequently  depend  on  disloca- 
tions of  internal  parts,  as  of  the  uterus  for  ex- 
ample, or  on  tumors  in  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach. On  the  other  hand,  irregularity  in  the 
functions  of  the  organic  processes  may  be  caus- 
ed by  debility  of  the  nervous  system;  as  for  in- 
stance, after  mental  affliction.  The  nerves  com- 
municating with  rapidity  the  most  delicate  im- 
pressions, and  standing  in  intimate  connection 
with  sensation,  must  necessarily  become  sensi- 
ble of,  and  strongly  affected  by,  any  abnormal 
change  in  the  functions  of  the  body.  It  was 
from  this  circumstance  of  their  acquainting  us 
with  the  internal  changes  of  the  animal  econo- 
my,  by  the  unpleasant  feelings  to  which  they 
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gave  rise,  that  the  ancients  termed  them  the 
sentinels  of  health. 

Hence  we  see,  that  even  the  mechanical  ex- 
tension of  a nerve,  from  some  internal  cause, 
may  induce  nervous  attacks;  and  consequently 
the  more  irritable  this  system  is  in  any  particu- 
lar individual,  the  more  liable  will  he  be  to  this 
kind  of  suffering.  We  perceive  also  further, 
that  in  general  the  nervous  system  may  princi- 
pally determine  the  form  which  disease  as- 
sumes, but  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  disorder  is  therefore  chiefly  seated  in  that 
system. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that  life, 
on  the  whole,  is  more  frequently  endangered 
from  the  material  than  the  immaterial  part  of 
man;  and  that  most  of  those  influences  which 
act  perniciously  on  the  human  frame,  superin- 
duce changes  in  the  vital  sources  of  the  fluids, 
either  iti  a direct  or  indirect  manner,  by  vitiat- 
ing the  powers  of  digestion;  for  the  digestive 
organs  may  indeed  be  justly  compared  to  the 
roots  of  plants  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  derangements  of  these 
organs  often  enslave  the  noblest  faculties  of 
the  soul. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  in  a 
multitude  of  examples  where  the  nerves  appear 
to  suffer  most,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  that  system. 


The  nervous  powers  are  oppressed,  but  not  es- 
sentially attacked.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  indirect  debility  rests ; 
and  hence,  too,  it  is  alone  capable  of  satisfac- 
tory elucidation  ; as  well  also  as  the  proper  dis- 
tinction between  debility  and  disease. 

Disease  then  is  an  affection  of  life,  or  an 
imperfect  state  of  it;  but  this  varies  in  different 
cases.  Its  principal  seat  is  either  in  the  fluids 
or  nervous  medulla.  The  cause  thereof  does 
not  always  consist  in  a diminution  of  vitality, 
but  more  commonly  in  a depressed  state  of  the 
latter,  produced  either  by  a morbid  state  of  the 
fluids,  or  by  the  result  of  morbid  secretion  and 
nutrition.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  primary 
link  of  the  chain  on  which  the  disease  depends, 
consists  in  a debility  of  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  of  any  particular  part  of  it.  These  com- 
plaints are  perhaps  nothing  else  than  conse- 
quences of  former  diseases,  as  collections  of  pus, 
or  morbid  alterations  of  the  structure:  they 
therefore  become  evident  internal  causes  of 
nervous  disorders;  but  then  they  are  themselves 
the  consequence  of,  and  dependent  upon  prior 
disease. 

Diseases  then  are  the  effects  of  a disunion  of 
the  powers  of  organs,  or  of  the  blood  and  ner- 
vous medulla:  general  debility  will  denote  af- 
fection of  the  vital  principle,  either  in  a single 
organ  or  in  the  whole  frame.  This  debility  may 


be  either  innate,  or  the  consequence  of  disease, 
or  of  morbid  alterations  in  particular  organs.  It 
is  a necessary  result  of  the  progress  of  disease ; 
but  no  complaint  essentially  depends  upon  it 
from  the  beginning.  The  curative  process  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  an  exchange  which  takes 
place  between  the  different  powers  of  the  body. 
This  end  is  often  attained  by  the  efforts  of  na- 
ture alone;  at  other  times  by  the  assistance  of 
art:  debility  may  subsequently  ensue,  but  is 
then  in  general  easily  removed,  provided  there 
be  no  internal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  conva- 
lescence. 

The  treatment  of  disease  itself,  again,  con- 
sists in  directing  the  efforts  of  nature  towards 
the  originating  cause  of  the  malady.  Thus 
spasms  arising  from  dislocation  of  parts  may  be 
removed  by  supporting  the  latter  with  a bandage. 

The  final  result  of  the  internal  causes  being 
a particular  form  of  disease,  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment adopted  by  the  physician  ought  to  pro- 
ceed from  a combined  calculation,  in  which 
each  of  these  several  causes,  individually,  is 
estimated  with  accuracy,  according  to  its  true 
character  and  importance. 

Although  these  observations  are  of  themselves 
sufficiently  calculated  to  make  us  restrict  the 
use  of  strengthening  waters  within  much ’nar- 
rower limits  than  those  termed  resolvents,  we 
find  still  more  urgent  reasons  for  so  doing,  when 


we  consider  mineral  waters  as  stimulants,  and 
endeavour  to  estimate  with  greater  precision 
the  importance  of  the  doctrines  above  advanced. 

It  is  usual  to  term  those  medicines  stimulants 
which  cause  an  obvious  increase  of  activity  in 
the  sanguineous  or  nervous  system,  and  to  re- 
fer the  action  of  extraneous  substances  on  the 
body  to  its  inherent  property  of  excitability. 
It  was  on  this  single  property  that  Brown  founded 
his  system;  and  disease,  according  to  him,  was 
nothing  but  a state  of  increased  or  diminished 
excitement;  consequently  every  treatment  was 
with  him  founded  on  the  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing of  the  stimulus.  All  diseases,  moreover, 
with  the  exception  of  local  alterations  of  the 
structure,  were,  according  to  this  doctrine,  ge- 
neral, because  excitability  was  a general  pro- 
perty distributed  through  the  whole  body. 

That  these  views  are  both  partial  and  super- 
ficial, has  been  long  acknowledged  ; and  medical 
men  have  learned,  that  the  art  of  healing  does 
not  consist  in  strengthening  or  weakening,  but 
in  bringing  the  different  vital  actions  to  harmo- 
nize with  each  other,  or  to  reestablish  the  lost 
equilibrium. 

This  modern  and  improved  doctrine  is  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  in  most  disorders,  and  parti- 
cularly in  fever,  the  excitation  of  the  indivi- 
dual systems  and  organs  of  the  body  is  unequal ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  in  some  there  is  an  in- 
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creased,  in  others  a diminished  action  ; and  on 
this  is  founded  the  practical  maxim  of  keeping 
down  the  action  in  those  organs  where  it  is 
unusually  increased,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole 
system  into  harmony. 

These  principles  also  form  the  basis  of  Brous- 
sais’ doctrine;  and  the  opinions  respecting  over- 
excitement, taught  by  the  late  celebrated  Dr. 
Parry,  tend  completely  to  the  same  end. 

But  however  much  this  maxim  may  appear 
confirmed  by  a variety  of  instances,  still  it  is 
far  from  being  universally  true,  and  may  very 
easily  lead  to  error. 

Johnson*  has  already  very  properly  objected 
against  the  system  of  Broussais,  that  congestions 
of  blood  may  occur  in  individual  organs  from 
enfeebled  nervous  influence ; and  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  in  such  cases  to  attempt  to  restore 
the  lost  harmony  by  phlebotomy,  instead  of 
employing  opening  and  cooling  remedies. 

AVe  must,  however,  search  still  deeper  for 
the  reason  of  our  not  being  able  to  place  reli- 
ance on  this  maxim,  which  is  only  partially 
true,  especialty  if  we  wish  to  avoid  errors  in 
practice. 

The  doctrine  of  morbid  excitementf  is  found- 

* On  derangements  of  the  liver,  internal  organs,  and  the 
nervous  system,  p.  122. — London,  1822. 

f It  is  well  known  that  Haller  made  a distinction  between 
sensibility  and  irritability ; assigning  the  former  to  the  nerves. 
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ed  on  a supposed  property,  termed  excitability; 
of  which  in  truth  we  know  nothing.  It  is  ra- 
ther an  imaginary  propert}^  than  any  thing  else, 
the  idea  of  which  originated  in  contemplating 
the  manner  in  which  the  organic  body  is  dis- 
posed by  extraneous  substances  to  react.  Con- 
sequently the  opinions  grounded  upon  these 
considerations  are  inadequate  to  enable  us  to 
form  a correct  judgment  with  respect  to  disease, 
or  the  action  of  medicinal  remedies. 

Substances  which  excite*  possess  also  com- 
monly other  qualities,  and  those  too  of  a to- 
tally different  nature,  which  constitute  their 
principal  virtues.  Poisons,  and  other  substances 
which  act  as  highly  beneficial  corroborants  of 
the  nervous  powers,  may  also  stimulate;  just 
in  the  same  way  as  we  very  frequently  perceive 
no  striking  effect  from  the  most  virulent  poison* 
or  the  most  powerful  medicine.  Mercury  may 
be  cited  as  an  example.  Stimulating,  therefore, 
is  only  a subordinate  property  of  remedies.  For 
this  reason,  I cannot  help  considering  the  whole 
doctrine  of  morbid  excitabil i ty'',  as  one  of  those 

and  maintaining  the  latter  to  be  a peculiar  property  inherent 
in  the  muscles.  Whytt  opposed  this  doctrine,  and  Brown  sub- 
sequently termed  the  whole  excitability.  In  Germany,  where 
the  doctrine  of  Brown  took  such  extensive  and  deep  root,  the 
terms  excitability  and  excitement  are  still  used  as  quite  distinct 
from  irritability  and  irritation ; the  above  distinction  of  Haller 
being  uniformly  adhered  to,  and  when  not  always  in  the  strict 
sense  of  Haller,  at  least  verbally. — Tr. 


weak  resources  to  which  our  art  sometimes 
recurs  in  cases  of  perplexity,  when  incapable 
of  furnishing  us  with  practical  rules  of  general 
validity.  Nor  can  we  ever  expect  it  should, 
so  long  as  this  doctrine  remains,  on  the  one 
hand,  uncorrected  by  a more  precise  knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  vital  forces 
of  the  blood  and  nervous  medulla,  and  their 
mutual  and  reciprocal  actions;  and  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  continue  to  view  this  ex- 
citability of  the  powers  of  life,  as  it  is  called, 
in  a partial  manner,  considering  it  as  something 
isolated  in  the  human  frame,  instead  of  remem- 
bering that  it  is  inseparably  connected  with 
matter:  for  it  is  hence  that  we  are  led  to  com- 
mit an  error  of  primary  importance,  in  disre- 
garding the  animal  matter  in  the  act  of  becom- 
ing diseased,  although  it  is  this  which  forms 
the  true  and  vital  substance  of  the  animal  pro- 
cesses. For  the  chief  character  of  the  organic 
life  is  the  labouring  to  assimilate  the  exterior; 
morbid  excitation,  on  the  other  hand,  isowing 
to  some  vice  of  the  assimilating  powers  which 
constitute  the  elementary  forces  of  the  organized 
frame,  and  which  must  be  attributed  even  to 
the  nervous  medulla  itself,  as  being  only  a more 
highly  organized  substance. 

Hence  we  observe,  that  the  symptoms  which 
denote  derangement  of  the  vital  powers  in  dis- 
ease, are  always, accompanied  by  others  which 


indicate  changes  in  the  animal  matter.  It,  how- 
ever, too  often  depends  on  a specific  principle 
which  governs  the  whole  of  the  disease,  and  at 
times  on  the  wants  of  nature,  to  restore  bv  cri- 
tical  evacuations  the  equal  distribution  of  the 
fluids.  In  other  cases,  where  there  is  too  great 
a flow  of  blood  to  particular  parts,  and  an  in- 
crease of  action  in  them,  we  are  called  upon 
to  relieve  nature  by  the  evacuation  of  morbific 
matter,  in  order  to  bring  the  vital  relations  of 
the  different  organs  to  harmonize  with  each 
other.  Frequently  we  must  begin  by  acting 
against  the  results  of  the  first  commencement, 
or  the  original  predisposition  of  the  disease,  in 
order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  vital 
powers. 

Important  as  the  consideration  of  the  stimu- 
lating properties  of  medicines  maybe  (and  we 
shall  not  deny  its  utility,  nay  even  necessity, 
when  we  reflect,  that  it  is  only  by  a knowledge 
of  the  changes  of  organic  actions  that  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  incipient  disease  and  the 
virtues  of  remedies),  still  the  knowledge  we  ac- 
quire from  this  investigation  is  subordinate  to 
that  which  relates  to  their  ultimate  effect;  or, 
in  other  terms,  to  the  changes  produced  by  them 
in  the  system. 

In  the  same  manner,  where  we  perceive  effects 
of  increased  excitement  in  a disease,  remedies 
which  tend  to  promote  excitement  ought  either 
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not  to  be  exhibited  at  all,  or  then  only,  and  in 
a restricted  manner,  when  we  can  previously 
foresee  that  the  final  result  of  their  administra- 
tion will  be  the  removal  of  the  irritating  cause; 
as  for  instance,  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic 
where  bile  has  been  collected  in  the  stomach: 
or  when  melioration  is  to  be  expected  in  those 
parts  from  whence  the  disease  essentially  arose; 
thus  opium  may  be  advantageously  given  in 
vomitings  and  diarrhoea,  when  we  are  convinced 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  complaint  is  nervous 
affection. 

The  same  procedure  is  to  be  observed  with 
respect  to  narcotics;  which,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
are  often  abused,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
symptoms:  although  under  this  increased  ex- 
citement, so  unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient,  a tendency  to  critical  evolution  often 
lies  concealed  ; and  a moderate  relaxation  of  the 
increased  action  promotes  the  crisis,  and  thus 
becomes  a truly  mitigating  and  curative  means. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  shall  add  a few 
general  observations  on  mineral  waters.  Al- 
though we  can  comprehend  all  mineral  waters 
under  one  point  of  view,  whether  their  princi- 
pal and  ultimate  effect  consist  in  an  exchange 
and  melioration  of  the  solid  and  fluid  parts,  or 
in  a restoration  and  perfection  of  the  corpo- 
real powers;  yet  these  two  extremes  are  to 
be  found  united,  in  various  proportions,  in  most 
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mineral  waters.  Upon  the  whole,  these  quali- 
ties seem  not  to  be  essentially  different,  but 
merely  the  two  extremes  of  their  various  effects ; 
both  operate  upon  life,  excite  its  actions,  be- 
come assimilated,  and  themselves  assimilate 
material  substances  of  the  body,  promoting  ex- 
cretions in  various  proportions.  Thus  their  use 
must  be  rightly  adapted  to  the  various  wants  of 
nature,  with  respect  to  the  promoting  of  excre- 
tions. This  view  explains  at  the  same  time 
why  physicians  attached  to  bathing-places,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  strongly  recommend  the 
waters  of  their  respective  springs  for  the  same 
disease,  without  being  justly  chargeable  with 
interested  motives. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


GENERAL  NOTIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

Mineral  waters  are  principally  adminis- 
tered in  what  are  termed  chronic  diseases;  and 
hence  a knowledge  of  their  nature  and  chief' 
varieties,  as  well  as  a just  idea  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  differ  from  fevers,  is  in- 
dispensably requisite  to  the  practitioner.  Phy- 
sicians have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  this  important  subject ; and  it 
is  a matter  of  universal  complaint,  that  chronic 
disorders  continue  to  be  enveloped  in  the  great- 
est obscurity. 

We  shall,  therefore,  add  a few  observations  to 
what  we  have  already  said  on  disease  in  general, 
and  by  laying  before  the  reader  our  own  peculiar 
opinions  on  their  general  nature,  shall  at  least 
contribute  our  mite  towards  rendering  the  latter 
more  clear,  particularly  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
exhibition  of  mineral  waters. 

A proper  definition  of  chronic  complaints  has 
not  been  hitherto  attainable.  In  opposing  them 
to  fevers,  we  soon  find,  that  not  unfrequently  the 
latter  become  protracted ; and  if  we  oppose  them 
to  those  which  pass  off  rapidly,  we  shall  find 
new  difficulties,  since  the  same  disease  may  on 
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, one  occasion  have  a quick,  on  another  a retarded 
progress.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  urticaria 
(nettle-rash),  in  apoplexies  and  spasmodic  af- 
fections. The  periodic  revolution  of  diseases 
affords  us  likewise  no  better  mode  of  distinction. 

The  difficulty,  however,  vanishes  when  we 
reflect,  that  the  course  of  diseases  is  only  one 
of  their  many  common  and  important  proper- 
ties, which  must  be  considered  in  all  cases,  and 
understood  with  respect  to  their  internal  causes; 
and  that  while,  by  a particular  attention  to  this 
object,  we  attach  importance  to  disease  in  ge- 
neral, we  cannot  consistently  make  it  the  basis 
of  a classification.  The  course  of  diseases  con- 
stitutes a part  of  their  external  form;  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  of  moment  to  be  aware  of  the 
modifying  circumstances  which  may  give  rise 
to  its  more  or  less  rapid  progress. 

Commonly,  the  celerity  is  greater  where 
highly  important  organs  are  speedily  rendered 
incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  whether 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  malady  be  external  or 
internal.  Depositions  of  purulent  matter  in 
the  brain,  or  injuries  of  this  organ,  present  us 
here  with  striking  examples.  So  also  do  in- 
stances where  thesources  of  life  become  infected, 
especially  the  blood  or  nervous  medulla,  or,  as 
it  frequently  happens,  both  together;  for  in- 
stance, from  contagion  or  miasma:  or  in  cases 
where,  from  excessive  loss  of  blood,  or  violent 
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shocks  pf  the  nervous  system,  the  harmony  sub- 
sisting between  these  two  supporters  of  vitality 
is  completely  disturbed. 

Every  disease  is  more  or  less  periodical.  The 
organic,  as  a part  of  the  general  life,  undergoes 
varieties  in  its  degree  of  activity.  Yet  we  may 
safely  affirm,  that  the  most  acute  and  danger- 
ous on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  protracted 
on  the  other,  include,  as  it  were  between  two 
extremes,  all  other  diseases,  the  course  of  which 
is  obviously,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  perio- 
dical, whether  they  manifest  themselves  in  the 
shape  of  fever  or  not. 

It  would  indeed  seem  that  all  maladies,  pro- 
ceeding from  a partial  source,  assume  the  peri- 
odical form.  This  is  to  be  remarked  in  affec- 
tions originating  in  derangement  of  the  life  of 
some  important  organ,  or  principal  system  in 
the  animal  frame.  Intermittent  fevers,  we  ima- 
gine, properly  belong  to  this  class;  the  abdo- 
minal organs  appearing  to  suffer  more  pre- 
eminently, the  general  system  itself  being  rather 
superficially  affected.  We  perceive  the  same 
with  respect  to  slow  and  insidious  fevers,  as 
well  as  to  those  the  immediate  and  obvious 
seat  of  which  is  in  the  nervous  system,  whether 
essentially,  or  merely  so  far  as  the  form  is  con- 
cerned. Further,  the  chief  cause  of  the  typhus 
of  disease  frequently  depends  on  individual 
constitution  and  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system. 


Spasms  frequently  occur  in  delicate  persons 
from  exceeding  slight  causes.  They  muy  also 
arise  from  internal  organic  lesions  of  the  nervous 
medulla  in  general,  as  well  as  of  other  indivi- 
dual organs,  or  even  from  great  debility  of  the 
above  systems. 

All  chronic  diseases  have  in  reality  a certain 
typhus;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  marked  by  a 
general  course  of  development  and  progress, 
and  consequently  manifest  the  usual  phenomena 
of  exacerbation  and  remission.  Sydenham  was 
well  aware  of  this;  and  felt  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  in  which  diseases 
unfold  themselves,  as  to  maintain,  that,  from  a 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  determine  the  method  of  treatment. 

In  many  chronic  disorders,  particularly  such 
as  are  dependent  on  a general  internal  source, 
the  periodical  revolutions  are  as  distinctly  mark- 
ed as  in  cases  of  fever,  only  with  much  longer 
intervals.  Nature  is  unceasingly  active,  but 
often  in  periodical  movements;  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  disease,  she  necessarily  follows 
one  and  the  same  law. 

Our  assertion  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  experience.  It  is  merely  requisite 
to  observe  with  attention  the  entire  course  of 
long  complaints,  and  we  shall  find  that  they 
possess  periods  of  exacerbation,  in  which  they 
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are  more  strongly  developed,  and  when  nature 
seems  engaged  in  a more  violent  struggle  with 
disease;  and,  again,  intervals  of  remission,  when 
the  disorder  would  appear  to  have  yielded  to  a 
stronger  force.  A state  of  action  and  passion 
is  thus  distinctly  marked. 

Highly  interesting  for  the  art  of  medicine 
would  it  be,  to  trace  the  regular  process  of  dis- 
ease, with  a view  to  discover  the  internal  causes 
of  these  periodical  changes.  Hitherto  physi- 
cians have  been  greatly  remiss  in  investigating 
the  circumstances  which  modify  the  exterior 
form  of  complaints.  Too  much  importance 
has  been  attached  to  the  form  of  diseases,  sup- 
posing that  from  this  alone  a sufficiently  accu- 
rate idea  of  disease  might  be  formed*  : in  proof 
of  which  I appeal  to  our  present  system  of 
nosology.  And  certain  it  is,  that  this  eminently 
momentous  branch  of  the  healing  art  can  only 
be  gradually  perfected  by  the  united  exertions 
of  many  accurate  and  indefatigable  observers. 

* Hahnemann  is  at  the  head  of  a certain  inconsiderable 
medical  sect  in  Germany,  the  principal  features  of  whose  views 
are,  that  the  symptoms  present  us  a true  portrait  of  disease ; 
and,  consequently,  that  systems  of  pathology,  or  investigations 
into  the  intimate  nature  of  disease,  are  absurd  speculations  : 
and,  secondly,  that  the  art  of  healing  consists  in  the  exhibition 
of  such  medicines,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  to  call  forth  an 
affection  similar  to  that  under  which  the  patient  is  labouring. 
Hence  the  appellation  of  homoiopathic,  which  he  has  bestowed 
on  his  doctrine.—  Tr. 


From  individual  efforts,  even  after  years  of 
painful  toil,  all  we  can  expect  is  useful  contri- 
butions. It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
physicians  of  the  present  day  seem  little  cal- 
culated to  undertake  this  labour;  for  we  find 
each  setting  out  on  his  practical  career  by  falsely 
imagining  himself  capable  of  reforming  the 
whole  art  of  medicine. 

By  the  aid  of  long  and  unerring  experience, 
divested  of  theoretical  prejudices,  uniting  a pro- 
per degree  of  self-diffidence,  we  can  alone  hope 
to  enlighten  this  dark  side  of  medicine. 

But  notwithstanding  our  imperfect  notions 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  disease,  aided  by 
a knowledge  of  its  development,  and  guided  by 
sound  physiological  views,  we  are  still  enabled 
to  deliver  highly  useful  and  salutary  principles 
of  treatment. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  irrelevant  to 
give  a few  hints  in  this  place  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  chronic  disorders,  more  particularly  as 
the  subject  cannot  be  without  interest,  in  so  . 
far  as  it  regards  the  exhibition  of  mineral  waters. 

We  shall  merely  premise  with  respect  to  fevers, 
that  the  true  or  acute,  as  they  are  called,  the 
cardinal  fevers  of  the  ancients,  and  which  pur- 
sue a certain  regular  course  towards  recovery, 
death,  or  subsequent  disease,  consist  in  the 
powers  of  organic  life  ceasing,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, to  be  under  the  controul  of  the  nervous 
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system:  consequently,  in  a discordancy  between 
the  instruments  of  these  two  principles  of  life; 
and  therefore  between  the  nervous  and  organic 
system,  in  such  a way,  that  the  latter  is  pre- 
dominantly active,  and  engaged  in  a struggle 
with  neglect  of  the  higher  functions.  Thus 
far  fever  consists  in  a struggle  between  the  or- 
ganic power  of  nature  and  that  of  the  disease, 
arising  from  an  internal  change  of  condition  or 
state,  whatever  that  may  be.  Disease  therefore, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  assumes  the  form  of 
fever  when  the  organic  life  becomes  deeply  af- 
fected.,. and  the  consequent  necessary  increase 
of  action  has  attained  a very  high  degree;  and 
the  energy  of  the  nervous  system  is  concen- 
trated in  those  nerves  pertaining  to  the  vascular 
system., 

In  order  to  determine  more  precisely  on  what 
the  chronic  form  of  disease  depends,  we  must 
first  go  back  to  the  essential  internal  exciting 
causes,  and  then  to  those  internal  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  its  particular  form.  Every 
disease  is  made  up  of  several,  and  often  various, 
internal  elements,  corresponding  to  the  com- 
pound nature  of  man  (a  being  consisting  of 
spirit,  matter,  and  organization,  blended  into 
one  whole),  and  to  the  number  of  individual 
and  relatively  independent  organs  which  exist 
in  mutual  and  manifold  connections  with  each 
other. 
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We  shall  endeavour  to  explain  our  meaning 
somewhat  more  distinctly. 

Chronic  disorders,  as  well  as  fevers,  may  de- 
pend on  causes  which  are,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  general  or  local : in  the  first  case,  their 
seat  may  be  either  more  especially  in  the  fluids, 
or  similarly  in  the  nervous  medulla.  There 
prevails,  however,  in  the  organic  frame  a ge- 
neral and  intimate  union  of  all  its  principles; 
and  the  whole  frame  not  only  moves  in  a con- 
tinued circle,  but  disease  is,  from  its  commence- 
ment, always  attended  by  acorrespondingchange 
in  the  animal  substance. 

From  every  disease,  moreover,  peculiar  pro- 
ducts result,  which  lay  the  seeds  of  fresh  symp- 
toms, or  new  forms  of  disease.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  distinguishing  between  primary  and 
secondary  internal  diseases. 

The  physician  must  penetrate  the  series  of 
internal  changes  on  which  the  form  of  disease 
depends,  as  the  last  link  of  a chain  consisting 
of  many  links  of  more  or  less  importance. 

T h ese  i n ter  n al  links,  on  W h i c h d i sease  depends, 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order ; The 
first  of  them  consists  in  a morbid  state  of  the 
blood  or  lymph  (which  is  merely  an  ihferibr 
kind  of  animal  matter*),  or  of  the  nei*vou3  me- 
dulla. The  only  difference  here  is,  that  dis- 
eases originating  in  the  fluids  are  commonly 
of  a more  general  nature:  so,  on  the  contrary, 
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from  more  partial  affection  of  the  nervous  me- 
dulla, predispositions  of  a partial  kind  may  be 
engendered,  seeing  that  each  individual  nerve 
is  to  a certain  extent  independent,  and,  in  some 
measure,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  system. 
Now  the  above-mentioned  two  systems  may 
become  diseased  either  primarily,  by  causes  di- 
rectly tending  to  produce  disease;  or  seconda- 
rily, and  in  consequence  of  previous  morbid 
changes  in  other  parts,  and  especially  of  local 
diseases.  We  cannot  therefore  form  a correct 
judgment  of  the  former,  so  long  as  we  have  no 
clear  conceptions  respecting  the  latter. 

Perhaps  this  subject,  to  which  too  little  im- 
portance has  been  attached,  may  be  best  under- 
stood in  the  following  manner:  Since  every 
disease  consists  in  an  affection  of  the  life  of  the 
animal  frame,  or  in  an  irregularity  of  its  vital 
actions;  and  as  every  drop  of  blood  or  lymph 
is  possessed  of  vitality,  constituting  as  it  were 
a living  organ,  capable  of  exerting  its  assimi- 
lating powers  on  extraneous  matter,  it  is  thence 
easy  to  conceive  every  point  of  the  body  sus- 
ceptible of  becoming  morbid  ; although,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  disease  does  not  long  occupy 
its  first  seat,  but  passes  on  to  some  other  part. 
There  exist,  however,  independent  local  dis- 
eases, as  for  instance,  wounds;  and  the  question 
arises,  under  what  circupistances  are  we  to 
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consider  an  organ,  of  itself,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  other  parts,  as  in  a morbid  state?  The 
following  answer  may  be  given: 

First — Primary  local  diseases  are: 

(*)  All  injuries  of  the  solid  parts  proceeding 
from  physical  causes,  as  wounds,  bruises,  burns, 
See. ; as  likewise  all  innate  vices  of  the  structure. 

(0)  Primarily  also  every  sort  of  infection,  as 
inoculation  fully  demonstrates;  likewise  all  to- 
pical affections  arising  from  dynamical  causes, 
as  freezing  of  limbs. 

Secondly — Secondary  local  diseases  are  : 

(*)  All  morbid  changes  in  the  structure  of 
organs,  of  whatever  kind  or  extent. 

(0)  All  depositions  of  morbid  products  from 
the  fluids,  whether  in  a liquid  or  solid  state. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  where 
disease  manifests  itself  under  the  form  of  local 
suffering  or  individual  organs,  it  is  often  rather 
the  effect  and  accompanying  symptom  of  a 
general  and  primary,  or  secondary  and  proxi- 
mate*, affection.  This  will  constantly  be  the 

* The  words  of  the  author  are,  that  local  affections  arc 
rather  “ Wirkungen  und  begleitende  Symptomen  allgemeiner 
urspriinglicher  oder  secundaerer  Grundkrankheitcn.”  Proxi- 
mate therefore  here  denotes  a disease,  which,  in  relation  to  the 
local  affection,  stands  as  cause;  but  which  disease  was  origi- 
nally brought  on  by  some  other,  now  no  longer  existing,  und  in 
reference  to  which  it  is  consequently  secondary.  In  the  same 
manner,  in  relation  to  the  local  affection,  this  last  disease  might 
be  termed  ultimate. — Tr. 


case  where  the  fluids  are  the  principal  seat  of 
the  disease,  for  the  fluids  are  the  link  Of  the 
organic  actions  in  perpetual  motion. 

It  is  very  different,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  nervous  medulla,  the  actions  of  which  are 
indeed  very  rapidly  propagated,  but  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  further  the  propagation  ex- 
tends, the  slighter  does  the  morbid  affection  of 
the  medulla  become.  Hence  they  are  denomi- 
nated sympathies.  We  may  here  cite  sympa- 
thetic epilepsies,  mania  from  diseases  of  the 
liver,  and  pain  of  the  head  from  abdominal  dis- 
orders, as  testimonies  in  favour  of  our  assertion. 

The  proximate  cause  of  chilblains  is  most 
probably  acute  affection  of  the  nervous  vitality, 
arising  in  part  from  privation  of  external  heat; 
and  hence  a corroborating  mode  of  treatment 
is  principally  requisite. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  organs  are 
more  particularly  isolated  from  the  other  parts 
by  means  of  the  nerves.  No  doubt  the  firm- 
ness or  solidity  of  organization  contributes  also 
to  the  isolation  of  the  individual  organs  from 
the  whole  mass,  and  consequently  to  that  of 
their  diseases  likewise. 

The  solids  are  usually  considered  as  the  chief 
supporters  of  life,  and  the  vital  fluids  in  a sub- 
ordinate light.  It  may,  we  fear,  appear  paro- 
doxical  to  many,  when  we  maintain  the  very 
reverse  of  this  doctrine ; and  affirm,  that  the 


blood  and  nervous  medulla  are  the  essential 
and  primary  instruments  of  all  animal  functions. 
To  the  solid  parts  we  assign  a secondary  rank  ; 
and  therefore  attach  less  importance  to  their  ac- 
tions and  diseases. 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  manner  in  which 
the  chick  developes  itself  in  the  egg  render  it 
highly  probable,  that  the  blood  and  nervous  me- 
dulla are  first  separated  from  the  various  fluids; 
and  that  the  organs,  consequently  the  heart  and 
vessels,  only  subsequently  assume  solid  form;  but 
it  is  also  proved,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that 
the  functions  of  the  animal  frame  depend  prin- 
cipally and  immediately  on  the  blood  and  ner- 
vous medulla.  Now  if  we  regard  the  part  which 
the  solids  take  in  the  animal  functions,  as  for 
instance,  in  secretion  and  circulation,  as  of  sub- 
ordinate and  secondary  moment  (and  a mecha- 
nical means  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  esteem- 
ed), all  those  contradictions  which  practical  ex- 
perience in  diseases  opposes  to  former  theories, 
are  at  once  annihilated.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  those  which  have  arisen  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Haller  respecting  irritability;  a pro- 
perty, according  to  him,  inherent  in  the  muscles. 
The  contrary  view  is  supported  by  a true  phy- 
siological survey  of  the  animal  frame. 

That  the  blood  is  possessed  of  vitality,  the 
celebrated  Hunter  has  long  since  shewn  ; but, 
unhappily,  he  compared  it  to  that  of  the  mus- 
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clcs.  Like  other  highly  important  discoveries 
of  the  same  distinguished  individual,  it  was 
suffered  to  remain  unnoticed.  The  doubt  which 
medical  men  entertained  as  to  the  existence  of 
venous  inflammation,  is  a striking  proof  of  our 
observation.  We  rejoice  to  see,  however,  that 
Wilson  Phillip,  in  hisAvork  on  the  laws  of  the 
vital  functions  (p.  130),  has  again  substantiated 
the  doctrine  of  Hunter. 

Keeping  in  mind,  that  simple  organic  life  is 
characterized  by  its  power  of  organizing,  and 
that  this  function  commences  in  the  assimila- 
tive, and  ends  in  the  restorative  process,  with 
which  thatof  the  decomposition  of  parts  already 
formed  always  keeps  pace,  it  is  not  possible  to 
look  upon  the  materials  of  these  living  forma- 
tions as  dead  matter.  The  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  our  doctrine  are  highly  respectable;  and 
it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  perceive  many 
excellent  practitioners  approach  in  their  views 
to  the  second  physiological  opinion  here  main- 
tained, and  which  we  connect  with  the  former. 
This  is,  that  animal  life  is  ostensibly  represent- 
ed to  us  by  the  blood  and  nervous  medulla; 
and  that  the  conjoint  action  of  both  (not  omit- 
ting the  solids,  against  which  the  vital  actions 
of  the  blood  and  nervous  medulla  break  as  it 
were,)  produces  all  the  processes  properly  ani- 
mal, something  in  the  manner  perhaps  of  an 
electrical  explosion. 


The  venous  congestion  which  Armstrong 
mentions  as  having  so  often  witnessed,  accords 
perfectly  with  our  own  observations.  We  regard 
this  appearance  merely  as  the  sign  of  an  in- 
creased vital  action  of  the  blood  itself,  and 
which  we  remark  more  especially  in  the  veins  ; 
there  being,  however,  at  the  same  time  a similar 
action  in  the  system  of  the  nervous  medulla. 
His  views  and  ours  are  essentially  the  same,  onlv 
in  our  explication  of  the  phenomena  we  go  some- 
what farther  back.  There  is  the  same  accord- 
ance between  the  opinions  of  others  and  ours 
respecting  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  ner- 
vous and  vascular  systems.  The  practice  of 
medicine  can  alone  be  benefited  by  setting  in 
opposition  to  the  medullary  substance,  not  the 
vessels,  that  is  to  say,  their  tunics,  but  the 
blood  itself;  the  latter,  as  the  negative  pole  in 
opposition  to  the  positive.  The  vessels  them- 
selves we  must  then  look  upon  as  possessed 
indeed  of  vitality,  but  in  a subordinate  degree. 

Inafutureand  more  comprehensive  work,  we 
trust  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  and  to  sub- 
stantiate both  the  truth  and  practical  utility  of 
this  doctrine. 

We  maintain  that  the  solids  are  indeed  vi- 
tal, and  form  with  the  blood  and  nervous  me- 
dulla a living  whole;  but  that  they  possess  a 
degree  of  vitality  inferior  to  that  of  these  two 
systems  from  which  they  are  produced,  and  are 
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therefore  a sort  of  secundo-genilure  of  construc- 
tive nature  from  the  medulla  and  blood.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  regard  what  is  termed  irritability 
of  the  muscles,  as  well  as  the  secretive  actions, 
consequently  also  the  powers  of  the  heart  (to- 
gether with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries,  which  is  partly  dependent  on  that  or- 
gan), as  a power  or  property  of  a secondary  kind, 
subordinate  to  the  organizing  one  of  the  blood 
and  nervous  medulla,  and  as  a product  result- 
ing from  both,  by  which  also  it  is  maintained 
and  preserved.  Hence  vices  of  organization, 
new  morbid  developments  in  the  organic  sub- 
stance, provided  they  are  not  concurrent,  al- 
ways proceed  from  morbosity  of  the  fluids,  and 
particularly  from  inflammation,  the  seat  of 
which  is  in  the  blood.  How  far  affection  of 
the  nervous  medulla  may  in  part  contribute  to 
produce  these  disorders,  is  by  no  means  properly 
understood.  And  certainly,  since  debility  of 
the  nerves  in  particular  organs  impedes  the  nu- 
trition, so  affection  of  the  nervous  vitality  must 
be  favourable  to  changes  in  organic  structure, 
as  we  see  in  cases  of  scirrhus  arising  from  ex- 
cessive grief. 

Under  the  denomination  of  secondary  local 
diseases,  as  before  remarked,  are  included  all 
alterations  of  organic  structure,  of  whatever  kind 
or  extent,  and  of  which  we  distinguish  different 
degrees.  First,  such  as  are  capable  of  being 
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remedied  by  the  aid  of  nature  or  art;  as  for  in- 
stance, obstructions  of  the  glands  and  paren-r 
chymatous  viscera.  Secondly,  those  which 
consist  in  permanent  morbid  changes  of  struc- 
ture proceeding  from  vitiated  nutrition,  as  in 
scirrhus. 

But  local  diseases  may  be  generated  in  all 
parts,  and  as  well  in  the  envelope  of  the  ner- 
vous medulla,  as  of  the  blood  and  lymph.  It 
is  precisely  diseases  of  this  kind  and  of  these 
parts  which  are  naturally  the  most  difficult  of 
detection,  and  which  at  the  same  time  generate 
the  most  inveterate  diseases  ; as  for  example, 
aneurisms,  affections  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  of  the  neurilema  of 
the  nerves  or  ganglia.  In  these  primary  disor- 
ders consist  the  intricacies  of  the  medical  art. 
The  class  of  diseases  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
may,  without  doubt,  depend  on  mere  local, 
often  mechanical  influence,  as  for  instance  a 
bruise,  and  in  such  examples  they  are  merely 
independent  local  diseases.  But  in  most  cases 
they  are  nothing  else  than  more  strongly  marked 
local  effects  of  a general  morbid  state  of  the 
fluids,  the  blood,  or  lymph  ; and  where  these 
are  present  in  the  body,  they  unite  themselves 
into  such  local  complaints,  which  originated  pri- 
marily from  a mechanical  injury:  such  are,  for 
example,  scrofula  and  syphilis. 

A local  affection,  not  attended  by  any  visible 
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alteration  of  structure,  is  usually  denominated 
local  debility  ; a vague  expression,  and  one  cal- 
culated to  introduce  much  error  in  practice.  It 
is  true,  that  where  local  affection  proceeds  from 
some  mechanical  injury,  the  vitality  of  the 
injured  part  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  system;  and  its  relative  debility  constitutes 
its  principal  character;  as  in  chilblains,  or  in- 
ternal affections  arising  from  contusions.  With- 
out, however,  taking  into  consideration,  that  the 
first  effect  of  a bruise  is  an  inflammation,  that 
is,  an  increased  organic  action,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  repair  the  injury  sustained;  yet,  if 
the  disease  be  not  completely  removed,  a morbid 
state  of  susceptibility  continues  to  exist  in  the 
part,  and  its  nutrition  becomes  imperfect  or  ir- 
regular; and  any  stimulating  remedies,  unless 
of  the  mildest  kind,  prove  injurious.  If  we 
wish  to  corroborate  the  part,  we  must  call  its 
activity  as  little  as  possible  into  play,  at  the 
same  time  endeavouring  to  diminish  that  of  the 
general  system,  in  order  to  establish  the  balance 
of  vital  force  ; after  which  alone  we  can  enter 
upon  a directly  strengthening  plan  of  treatment. 
It  is,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
every  part  where  inflammation  has  not  been 
entirely  dissipated  ; or,  in  other  terms,  in  which 
the  product  of  disease,  for  example  effused 
lymph,  remains  behind,  and  in  which  the  wants 
of  repaired  vegetation  require  a continued  and 


increased  action  of  the  nutritive  process.  The 
latter  frequently  prevails  to  such  a degree,  that 
this  state  is  rightly  termedchronic  inflammation;  * 
and,  even  months  after  the  cure,  we  often  find 
it  requisite  to  commence  again  with  topical 
bleedings,  and  repeat  them  from  time  to  time, 
administering  at  the  same  time  such  remedies 
as  shall  diminish  the  increased  excitement. 
From  these  considerations  naturally  results  the 
antiphlogistic  mode  of  treatment,  so  highly  ex- 
tolled by  the  moderns;  and  which  it  must  be 
confessed  is  very  generally  serviceable  in  local 
affections,  whether  occurring  in  fevers  or  other 
complaints.  The  grounds,  however,  on  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  establish  this  method, 
are  not  only  of  themselves  inadequate,  but  also 
in  part  erroneous. 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind  we  must  notice  the 
state  of  the  animal  vitality  in  general ; and,  con- 
sequently, by  no  means  overlook  how  much  the 
vices  of  the  fluids,  or  a morbid  state  of  the 
whole  nervous  system,  may  contribute  to  pro- 
duce the  disease  in  question.  Local  affections 
are  but  too  often  the  result  of  a general  dyscrasy. 
They  arise  according  to  the  laws  of  metastases; 
after  which,  morbid  products  of  the  fluids  pass 
off*  in  a manner  from  the  blood,  either  through 
the  natural  excretive  organs,  as  the  liver  and 
mucous  membranes;  or  through  some  other 
part,  which  thus  becomes  an  organ  of  excre- 
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tion.  In  these  cases,  the  morbid  matter  takes 
more  particularly  the  direction  of  such  parts  as 
have  become  inflamed  by  any  external  injury, 
and  the  disease  is  thus  rendered  complicated. 
Where,  however,  nature  requires  an  augmented 
separation  of  morbid  humours  in  the  blood, 
these  pass  off,  without  any  local  irritation,  by 
means  of  the  natural  excreting  parts.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  liver. 
Oppressed  by  a superfluity  of  blood,  and  no 
longer  capable  of  performing  its  functions  regu- 
larly, it  becomes  tumefied  and  painful.  Symp- 
toms of  indigestion,  with  irritation  of  the  liver, 
with  nervous  attacks  of  various  shapes, 
appear.  To  effect  a cure,  we  must  listen  to 
the  voice  of  Nature;  that  is  to  say,  we  must 
endeavour  to  satisfy  her  apparent  wants  by  pro- 
moting a critical  evacuation  through  the  bi- 
liary ducts,  and  thus  lighten  the  burden  under 
which  the  liver  suffers. 

Such  is  most  commonly  the  course  of  nature 
where  bilious  or  nervous  disorders  originate  from 
an  internal  morbid  state,  and  not  from  any  local 
cause.  Many  are  the  instances  in  which  we  have 
witnessed  recovery,  from  pursuing  this  plan  of 
effecting  a complete  change  of  the  fluids  by 
means  of  evacuations  from  the  liver  or  mucous 
membranes,  where  there  has  been  a consider- 
able internal  flow  of  fluids  to  these  parts;  and 
even  where  enlargements  of  the  former  organ. 


the  spleen,  or  venae  portae  of  many  years’  stand- 
ing and  apparently  incurable,  constituted  the 
prominent  character  of  the  disease. 

The  nervous  system,  under  these  circum- 
stances, so  far  at  least  as  respects  the  symptoms, 
always  appears  to  suffer  very  considerably,  often 
principally,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  its 
sensibility.  It  is,  however,  very  seldom  that 
we  can  induce  salutary  effects  by  acting  directly 
on  the  nerves.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  ge- 
nerally meet  with  success  by  steadily  pursuing 
a rational  and  powerful  treatment,  calculated  to 
restore  the  blood  to  a healthy  state,  and  to 
promote  the  biliary  secretion;  avoiding,  at  the 
same  time,  every  irritation  of  the  nerves  or 
morbid  organs  b}r  the  observance  of  a low  diet. 
Still,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  severe 
injury  of  the  nervous  vitality  may  likewise  give 
rise  to  local  affections;  or,  when  present,  sub- 
sequently contribute  to  their  continuance.  We 
have  an  example  of  the  former  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver  proceeding  from  mechanical 
injuries  of  the  brain.  True  indeed,  morbid 
predispositions  of  the  blood  are  also  frequently 
to  be  found  in  these  cases.  But  although  de- 
bility of  the  nervous  vitality  is  seldom  the 
cause  of  local  complaints,  yet  not  unfrequently 
the  latter  is  kept  up,  when  once  existing,  by 
some  partial  or  general  nervous  affection.  Hence 
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we  often  find,  that  catarrh  and  diarrhoea,  or 
morbid  secretions,  as  in  fluor  albus  and  other 
similar  maladies,  quickly  yield  to  remedies  of 
a soothing  nature,  after  having  long  withstood 
all  others.  This  appears  to  depend  on  the  fact, 
that  a morbid  state  of  any  part  of  the  nervous 
medulla  requires  a much  longer  period  of  time 
before  it  is  brought  back  to  integrity,  than  the 
blood  under  similar  circumstances. 

To  detect  the  existence  of  this  morbosity,  by 
attentively  observing  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  the  effect  of  the  means  employed,  is  a duty 
incumbent  on  the  practitioner.  A knowledge 
of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  constitution,  both 
of  the  patient  and  his  parents;  of  his  previous 
diseases  and  their  course,  if  any  have  existed  ; 
together  with  the  certitude  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  circumstances  denoting  a continued 
agency  of  diseased  fluids,  will  here  serve  him  as 
criteria  of  judgment. 

Although  local  diseases  are  often,  nay  in  most 
cases,  only  the  partial  manifestation  of  a gene- 
ral and  internal  morbid  condition  or  predispo- 
sition; yet  we  must  never  forget,  that  these 
same  affections  may  again  in  their  turn  exert  an 
influence  on  the  whole  system,  and  thus  become 
secondary  internal  causes  of  other  general  dis- 
orders. Not  to  mention  cancer,  we  find  that 
impeded  secretion  or  evacuation  of  the  bile, 
urine,  or  mucous  fluid,  also  causes  vitiation  of 


the  blood,  and  general  cachexia,  which  may 
end  in  consumption.  In  like  manner,  when  se- 
creted fluids  become  solidified,  they  also  act  as 
internal,  mechanical,  and  local  causes,  by  which 
general  complaints  are  induced. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  changes 
in  the  structure  of  organs:  they  are  the  result 
of  morbid  nutrition  or  vegetation,  and  form,  to- 
gether with  the  morbid  products  of  secretive  flu- 
ids, two  classes  of  secondary  diseases,  very  dif- 
ficult of  cure,  and  often  equally  so  of  detection. 
Even  where  the  removal  of  the  disease  by  the 
knife  is  feasible,  still  it  is  further  requisite  to 
dissipate  the  remote  and  internal  predisposition; 
for  instance,  a vice  of  the  sanguineous  fluid. 

We  see,  then,  that  all  internal,  general,  and 
primary  morbosities,  or  even  predispositions, 
which  in  fact  are  considered  as  the  ultimate  and 
essential  object  against  which  every  curative  ef- 
fort ought  to  be  directed,  may  be  traced  back 
to  dyscrasy*  of  the  blood  or  lymph,  or  to  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  substance.  From  our  igno- 
rance of  organic  nature,  experience  is  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  become  acquainted  with 
the  former.  Nor  ought  we  here  to  change  the 
nomenclature  of  the  ancients,  but  regard  the 
names  already  imposed  as  facts  submitted  to  ge- 
neral investigation.  In  this  manner,  perhaps, 

* By  this  word  is  here  understood,  in  general,  a diseased 
state  of  these  fluids. — Tn.  • 
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our  success  in  the  cure  of  many  disorders  may  be 
much  greater  than  what  it  has  been  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  during  which  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  substitute  new  hypotheses  in  the  place 
of  reality ; and  thus  a worse  method  of  treatment 
has  been  attempted  to  be  introduced. 

These  dyscrasies  may  therefore  be  considered, 
first,  as  affecting  more  particularly  either  the 
vitality  of  the  blood,  or  that  of  the  lymph ; 
secondly,  as  proceeding  from  external  causes,  or 
as  secondary  consequences  arising  from  local 
disease. 

Those  originating  from  external  influence 
are  either  specific,  and  consist  in  vices  of  the 
fluids  of  a peculiar  nature,  and  of  which  we 
have  in  general  obtained  a sufficient  knowledge 
to  be  enabled  to  treat  them  successfully,  partly 
from  the  history  of  contagion,  partly  from  that 
of  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  arising  from 
miasma.  Or,  again,  morbid  states  of  the  fluids 
may  arise  from  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
received  being  disproportioned  to  the  powers  pf 
digestion  and  assimilation,  and  may  dependon  an 
over-energetic  state  of  the  bood  relatively  to 
the  wants  of  nature  (inflammatory  predisposi- 
tion) ; or  on  the  blood  remaining  imperfectly 
assimilated  (in  a pituitous  state);  or  becoming 
overcharged  with  rejective  matter  (atrabiliary 
predisposition);  or  on  morbosity  of  the  lymph 
(scrofulous  predisposition). 
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Secondary  dyscrasies  must  be  judged  of  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
produced;  and  it  is  especially  in  these  cases  that 
the  revolving  circle  of  organic  actions  is  remark- 
able, the  primary  disease  being  but  too  often 
a general  one.  A proof  of  this  we  find  in  the 
consequences  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  in 
which  inflammation  and  indurations  of  the 
glands,  or  parenchymatous  substance  of  the 
Jungs,  are  frequently  to  be  observed. 

With  respect  to  infirmity*  of  the  nervous 
system  giving  rise  to  local  maladies,  we  would 
here  observe,  that  we  do  not  use  the  expression 
with  a wish  to  convey  an  idea  of  weakness;  since 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  vitality  of  the 
nervous  system  may  be  injured  by  specific  mor- 
bid principles,  and  become  vitiated,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  modally  diseased  : for  it  receives  its 
nutrition  from  the  common  source,  the  blood  ; 
and  is  merely  more  highly  organized,  separating 
itself,  as  we  remarked,  from  the  fluids  of  the 
egg,  and  both  it  and  the  blood  differing  only 
as  the  two  opposite  poles  of  the  same  power. 
Experience  also  teaches  us,  that  many  poisons 

* The  general  English  term  “ lesion”  would  have  been  here 
sufficiently  appropriate  we  imagine;  but  as  the  author  has 
chosen  to  adopt  the  above  mode  of  expression,  and  explained 
his  meaning  thereby,  we  did  not  feel  authorized  in  changing 
the  term,  and  leaving  out  the  subsequent  text,  which  would 
then  have  necessarily  become  superfluous. — T a. 
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have  just  as  much  influence  on  the  former  as 
on  the  latter,  or  even  relatively  more.  The 
poisons  of  hydrophobia  and  typhus  particularly 
attack  the  nervous  life  and  pervert  its  actions. 
Our  knowledge,  however,  of  these  changes  is 
too  restricted  to  enable  us  to  found  theories 
upon  them,  as  many  of  the  present  day  have 
done.  To  maintain  that  poisons  excite  inflam- 
mation of  the  nervous  substance  is  perfectly 
gratuitous,  introduces  confusion,  and  renders 
the  treatment  uncertain.  The  blood  and  ner- 
vous medulla  are  alike  implicated,  and  death 
must  be  repelled  from  both  these  quarters. 

Without  therefore  denying  that  there  are  in- 
fluences of  a specific  kind  injurious  to  the  ner- 
vous vitality  and  its  organization,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  blood,  and  without  wishing  to  lessen 
our  attention  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  in- 
fluences, we  deemed  it  best  to  denominate  such 
primary  vices  of  the  nervous  medulla,  infirmi- 
ties, and  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  as  being 
specific  and  general. 

The  attentive  and  accurate  consideration  of 
the  relative  isolation  of  each  individual  nerve, 
is,  moreover,  indispensable  in  these  cases,  in 
order  to  have  a clear  conception  of  the  nature 
of  nervous  attacks:  for  although  all  parts  of 
the  system  reciprocally  act  on  each  other,  and 
mutually  communicate  their  sufferings  but  too 
rapidly;  yet  experience  shews,  that  general  ner- 


vous  attacks  are  commonly  mere  radiations  as 
it  were  from  individual  foci  of  disease;  and  that 
truly  deep-seated  nervous  affections  are  often 
circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  so  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 
Epilepsies  depending  on  tumors  by  which  nerves 
have  become  enveloped  and  displaced  ; convul- 
sions arising  from  effusions  of  blood,  or  collec- 
tions of  purulent  matter  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain;  unnatural  growths  of  the  spinal  column 
which  penetrate  into  the  nervous  medulla,  as 
well  as  the  effects  resulting  from  tumors  of  the 
nerves  themselves,  are  all  well  known  and  in- 
structive instances  of  this  nature.  Neverthe- 
less, these  maladies  often  quickly  disappear  as 
soon  as  the  local  offending  cause  is  removed. 

Mr.  Swan  has  rendered  the  profession  a real 
service  by  the  interesting  cases  with  which  he 
has  established  the  truth  of  these  observations 
in  his  work  on  local  nervous  disorders. 

If  therefore  we  wish  to  decide  with  accuracy 
what  share  the  nervous  system  may  have  in  the 
production  of  disease,  whatever  be  its  external 
form,  it  is  requisite  not  only  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  affection  considered  in 
relation  to  external  exciting  causes,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  nervous  vitality  suffers,  but 
also  as  it  respects  the  seat  itself  of  the  lesion, 
whether  it  be  of  a general  or  partial  nature.  Fur- 
ther, we  must  consider  whether  it  be  a primary 


and  original  disease*  or  whether  it  merely  arises 
from  morbid  animal  vegetation  ; in  which  case 
it  proceeds  in  reality  from  a vice  of  the  organiz- 
ing blood. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  diagnosis  of  lo- 
cal nervous  maladies  on  the  one  hand,  as  well 
as  its  extreme  importance  on  the  other,  should 
operate  as  an  incentive  to  make  us  more  active 
in  attempting  its  perfection.  And  granting  that 
we  had  no  other  cause  of  owning  with  becom- 
ing humility  the  perplexing  obscurity  of  our  art, 
the  ignorance  in  which  we  are  respecting  dis- 
eases of  the  cerebral  mass,  but  especially  of  the 
spinal  medulla,  would  be  more  than  amply  suf- 
ficient to  limit  us  within  the  bounds  of  modest 
pretension. 

In  short,  the  young  practitioner  can  only  ac- 
quire the  art  of  detecting  the  seat  of  disease 
by  his  own  native  efforts  during  an  unwearied 
study  of  nature ; and  the  less  our  predecessors 
have  accomplished  in  the  way  of  delivering  ge- 
neral and  precise  rules  on  this  head,  the  more 
vigilant  must  we  be  in  observing  every  possible 
state  of  the  nervous  system  which  may  conduce 
to  disease,  especially  that  of  a chronic  nature. 
With  tolerable  aptitude,  and  by  aid  of  the  prin- 
ciples above  laid  down,  together  with  strict  and 
unremitting  attention  to  the  various  modifying 
circumstances,  we  presume  that  the  young  phy- 
sician cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  reap  advan- 
tage. 


From  the  previous  observations,  it  appears 
that  chronic  diseases  may  essentially  depend  on 
the  nervous  system,  but  that  the  contrary  is 
more  frequently  the  case  ; and  that  they  depend 
either  on  a morbid  state  of  the  fluids  or  of  some 
individual  organ,  or  result  from  morbid  secre- 
tion, or,  lastly,  from  morbid  vegetation.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  form 
which  disease  assumes  is  most  commonly  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system:  for  by 
its  means  the  organs  are  intimately  connected 
with  each  other;  much  more  so  than  by  the 
continually  circulating  blood  or  membranous 
textures.  It  is,  moreover,  the  medium  by  which 
impressions  are  conveyed,  constitutes  the  high- 
est system  in  the  animal  frame,  and  makes  us 
acquainted  with  all  internal  changes. 

The  peculiar  form  therefore  which  internal 
morbid  changes  assume  are  indeed  connected 
with  certain  fixed  laws  of  nature;  but  as  dis- 
eases may,  and  generally  do,  proceed  from  divers 
internal  causes,  so  one  and  the  same  form  in 
different  individuals  may  depend  on  different 
internal  predispositions  ; and,  conversely,  differ- 
ent forms  may  arise  from  one  and  the  same 
cause.  An  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
ternal circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  intermittents,  will  convince  every 
practitioner  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 

It  is  not  the  exterior  and  obvious  impression 
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of  a coin,  however  finely  executed,  which  con- 
stitutes its  intrinsic  value,  but  a knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

At  present  we  cannot  pursue  this  subject 
further,  and  shall  therefore  only  remark,  that 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  with 
accuracy  in  every  case  how  far  the  form  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  different  solid  or  fluid  parts; 
yet  in  all  instances  experience  ought  to  enable 
us  to  say  where  the  principal  seat  is,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  how  it  has 
been  introduced  into  the  system,  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  nervous  vitality  suffers.  True 
indeed,  the  subject  may  be  intricate;  may  require 
a comprehensive  practical  knowledge  of  semeio- 
logy,  and  genuine  physiological  views  found- 
ed on  experiment,  together  with  abilities,  and 
that  peculiar  talent  of  the  physician,  which 
consists  in  observation  and  a discriminating 
judgment:  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  equally 
certain,  that  this  investigation  of  circumstances 
is  absolutely  indispensable,  and  the  only  one 
which  characterizes  the  rational  practitioner. 

The  art  of  treating  chronic  diseases  rests  upon 
the  same  principles  in  general  as  those  which 
we  follow  in  fever.  The  great  object  is  to  get 
a clear  notion  of  the  proximate  cause,  and  im- 
mediately to  direct  our  curative  efforts  against 
it.  In  doing  this  we  must  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  epoch  and  stage  of  the  disorder; 
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secondly,  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 
organs  more  especially  suffering;  and,  thirdly, 
to  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  as  being 
partially  or  generally  affected. 

In  detecting  the  germ  of  the  disease,  and 
properly  following  up  the  means  employed 
against  it,  consists  the  essence  of  treatment; 
and  this  forms  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
we  have  to  contend  with.  Hence  it  is  acting 
with  precipitancy  to  employ  powerful  medicines 
before  we  are  satisfied  on  this  point.  We  must 
proceed  with  caution  in  endeavouring  to  arrive 
at  it;  and  distrusting  our  own  judgment,  at- 
tempt, by  a wary  and  prudent  exhibition  of 
remedies,  to  ascertain  from  Nature  herself,  whe- 
ther or  not  we  have  come  to  right  conclusions 
on  the  subject.  Upon  her  answer  we  may  rely. 
It  is  only  when  properly  aware  of  that  against 
which  we  are  to  combat,  that  we  can  pursue 
our  measures  with  steady  activity. 

Such  afirmness  of  procedure  necessarily  sup- 
poses a knowledge  of  the  course  of  diseases, 
in  order  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  by  appa- 
rent deteriorations;  for  we  shall  often  have  to 
wait  long  for  convalescence  before  it  arrives. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  in 
general  we  shall  have  to  contend  either  with  a 
general  dyscrasv  of  the  fluids,  a morbid  state 
of  the  nervous  substance,  or  to  re-establish  the 
harmony  of  the  vital  powers  between  an  indi- 
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vidual  organ  and  the  whole  system.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  the  two  first  ends,  our  art 
is  already  in  possession  of  safe  means  and  modes 
of  treatment.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a right  opinion  of,  and  properly  to  treat, 
local  disorders.  The  disease  is  often  far  from 
being  seated  in  the  part,  the  functions  of  which 
are  most  deranged.  The  exciting  cause  in  the 
majority  of  instances  is  rather  situated  in  an 
organ  somewhat  distant  from  that  which  ap- 
pears to  suffer  most;  as,  for  example,  in  me- 
grims arising  from  causes  existing  in  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  or  in  the  blood. 

But  if  we  find  that  the  local  disorder  depends 
on  an  affection  of  another  part,  we  ought  to  be 
correctly  informed  as  to  the  degree  and  nature 
of  the  local  affection;  whether  it  proceed  from 
derangement,  induration,  or  degeneration  of  any 
of  the  internal  viscera;  and  trace  out  its  real 
and  remote  source,  before  we  venture  to  take 
active  measures.  Epilepsy, for  instance,  wesome- 
times  find  arising  from  syphilitic  tophus  of  the 
internal  cranial  tablet.  A further  requisite  con- 
sideration in  these  maladies  is,  whether  or  not 
they  be  susceptible  of  cure  by  means  of  nature 
or  art?  A full  consideration  of  this  latter  head 
would  lead  us  too  far,  and  we  may  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  Nature 
is  capable  of  effecting  much  more  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  Indurations,  protuberances, 
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and  excrescences  are  often  removed  by  her  ef- 
forts; and  in  some  cases  she  even  rids  herself  of 
large  stony  concretions. 

Much  may  often  be  done  where  little  appear- 
ed capable  of  being  effected,  when  we  once 
possess  a knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  the  aid 
which  nature  requires.  In  substantiation  of 
this,  we  may  cite  the  stone.  Not  a little  also 
can  be  accomplished  by  constant  endeavours 
to  improve  the  assimilative  and  vegetative  pro- 
cesses, according  to  the  state  and  nature  of  the 
disorder  in  question.  It  is  only  in  circum- 
stances where  nothing  can  be  effectuated,  as  in 
defects  of  organization,  that  we  are  restricted 
to  an  indirect  mode  of  treatment,  by  supporting- 
life  and  alleviating  suffering.  All  other  cura- 
tive views  must  be  deemed  as  subordinate  to, 
and  regulated  by,  the  consideration  of  the  prox- 
imate cause,  however  important  they  may  other- 
wise be.  As  to  the  stage  of  the  complaint, 
chronic  affections,  as  well  as  fevers,  have  their 
periods  of  exacerbation,  alternating  with  a state 
of  relatively  diminished  vigour,  in  which  the 
system  appears  to  yield  to  the  disorder  and  be- 
comes passive.  Here  the  physician  is  called 
on  to  influence  the  struggle  between  nature  and 
disease,  so  as  to  make  it  turn  out  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former.  He  must  bring  on  and 
excite  the  conflict,  since  the  animal  frame  makes 
continued  efforts  towards  its  own  improvement 
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ami  perfection  ; and  all  curative  processes  arise 
out  of  this  inherent  power  of  perfective  change. 
It  is  Nature  alone  which  cures  disease  ; and  the 
duty  of  the  practitioner  is  to  know  how,  and  by 
what  means,  she  effects  her  work,  and  what 
are  the  circumstances  by  which  her  salutary 
operations  are  called  into  action.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  also  be  aware  to  what  extent  he 
may  venture  to  excite  the  actions  of  nature. 
When  these  actions  are  gentle,  they  must  fre- 
quently be  left  to  themselves;  but  where  the  exa- 
cerbations threaten  a too  high  degree  of  action, 
itwill  be  necessary  to  moderate  them.  This  isan- 
other  delicate  point,  and  certainly  physicians  have 
here  often  chosen  the  worst  of  two  extremes; 
for  the  wish  to  stifle  the  actions  of  nature  on 
account  of  the  unpleasant  sensations  to  which 
they  give  rise,  is  certainly  equally  erroneous 
as  the  practice  of  preventing  them  altogether 
by  blood-letting,  for  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  a too  great  local  irritation  and  inflammation. 
It  is  under  these  sufferings  that  Nature  often 
conceals  her  power  of  repairing  the  mischief 
committed  by  disease,  of  which  the  healing 
process  in  simple  wounds  affords  us  a strik- 
ing example.  It  is  in  the  same  light  we  ought 
to  regard  the  pain  proceeding  from  internal  de- 
rangements. 

In  short,  the  practitioner  must  vary  his  plan 
of  treatment  in  chronic  disorders;  at  one  time 


employing  active,  at  another  less  powerful 
means;  sometimes  limiting  the  actions  of  na- 
ture, at  others  remaining  an  observant  spectator. 

Another  therapeutical  object  of  consideration 
in  chronic  diseases  is,  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  implicated  organs.  When  obstinate  con- 
stipation is  an  attendant  symptom,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly of  high  moment  to  keep  up  the  intestinal 
function  bv  the  assistance  of  art,  until  it  berestor- 
ed  to  its  natural  state.  On  this  head,  we  feel 
persuaded  that  many  errors  are  committed,  espe- 
cially when  the  physician  attempts  to  remove 
such  diseases  either  altogether,  or  at  least  prin- 
cipally, by  the  exhibition  of  purgative  remedies ; 
or  when  he  chances  to  take  up  the  crude  opi- 
nion of  the  ancients,  who  conceived  all  chronic 
evils  to  arise  from  retention  of  the  fecal  matter. 
Constipation  is  merely  a symptom,  and  may  in 
itself  constitute  a form  of  incipient  disease; 
but  it  can  only  be  cured  by  removing  the  in- 
ternal cause  on  which  its  existence  depends. 
It  may  originate  from  various  diseases  of  the 
different  abdominal  organs,  or  even  of  such  as 
are  much  more  distantly  situated  ; as,  for  in- 
stance, the  brain.  In  paying  attention  to  consti- 
pation, so  as  not  to  suffer  the  intestinal  function 
to  continue  long  interrupted,  the  mildest  means 
are  to  be  made  use  of  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose. Such  are,  the  avoiding  all  irritation  of  the 
viscera  by  ordering  a moderate  and  light  diet, 
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occasional  clysters,  and  when  purgatives  are 
absolutely  requisite,  those  of  the  most  gentle 
kind  are  to  be  preferred.  The  latter  may  be 
very  well  exhibited  in  conjunction  with  other 
remedies  adapted  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
primary  disease  itself. 

Should  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease 
consist  in  exudation  and  accumulation  of  mor- 
bid fluids  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  or 
intestines,  or  in  obstructions  of  the  venae  por- 
tae, similar  means  will  be  requisite  in  order 
to  promote  the  intestinal  secretions.  It  is,  in 
short,  in  this  way  alone  that  nature  effects  the 
cure  of  these  disorders;  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  a complete  change  of  the  fluids  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  about  an  improved  state 
of  them.  Extensive  practice  has  shewn  us, 
that  many  chronic  diseases,  appearing  under  the 
shape  of  constipation  and  obstructions,  are  more 
commonly  owing  to  a general  vice  of  the  fluids, 
than  to  any  primary  affection  of  the  abdominal 
organs;  and  that  nature  in  such  cases  has  merely 
taken  advantage  of  these  natural  outlets  in  order 
to  make  the  necessary  evacuations.  Hence 
these  parts  appear  to  suffer  most,  being  oppressed 
under  the  weight  of  a too  great  flow  of  fluids 
to  them.  We  are  the  more  strengthened  in  this 
opinion,  from  having  frequently  observed  many 
cases  of  abdominal  disorders  in  which  there  was 
no  lesion  of  these  parts  themselves:  the  bowels 
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continued  regular;  and  yet  the  cure  has  been 
effected  by  intestinal  evacuations,  either  occur- 
ring spontaneously,  or  produced  by  art;  as,  for 
instance,  by  means  of  the  Carlsbad  waters.  In 
such  examples  the  cure  can  only  have  been  the 
result  of  a general  change  of  the  fluids;  and  to 
accomplish  her  designs,  Nature  made  useof  the 
abdominal  viscera,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
substances  incompatible  with  their  healthy  state. 
Hence  the  general  prevalency  in  all  times  of 
what  is  termed  the  gastric  method  ; a treatment 
to  which  all  others  have  repeatedly  given  place, 
and  which  still  continues  to  obtain  this  predo- 
minance. No  doubt  it  frequently  proves  of 
great  service,  and  is  even  at  times  indispensable. 
After  Stoll,  Dr.  Hamilton  is  the  first  in  modem 
times  who  has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  this 
method  in  cases  where  it  had  been  previously 
banished.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  persuaded 
that  this  mode  has  been  greatly  abused  in  every 
age,  since  the  mere  act  of  purging  has  been 
deemed  the  chief  object,  and  this  class  of  re- 
medies themselves  as  simply  causing  evacua- 
tions; withoutremembering,  that  even  these  me- 
dicines, on  continued  use,  become  assimilated, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  changes  of  a more 
radical  nature.  Thus  the  final  result  of  their 
action  on  the  human  frame  was  completely  lost 
sight  of  in  the  treatment. 

While,  however,  we  by  no  means  neglect  the 
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functions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  even  when 
not  principally  affected,  we  must  also  be  atten- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  head,  if  severely  at- 
tacked, as  welfas  to  that  of  any  other  princi- 
pal organ,  in  proportion  to  its  importance  in 
the  animal  economy,  and  the  consequent  danger 
attending  derangement  of  its  functions.  When 
such  parts  suffer  to  any  extent,  active  measures 
must  be  adopted  ; and  it  is  particularly  impe- 
rious on  the  practitioner  to  diminish  their  in- 
creased action,  since  critical  efforts  in  these  or- 
gans are  improper,  and  very  easily  prove  dan- 
gerous. Here  we  must  employ  sedative  means, 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Lastly,  the  nervous  system  in  chronic  dis- 
eases must  be  vigilantly  attended  to.  One  con- 
sideration of  great  moment  under  this  head  can 
here  only  be  hinted  at : we  allude  to  mental 
suffering.  This  , is  a very  frequent  and,  not 
seldom,  a prominent  feature  of  the  complaint; 
the  long  duration  of  which  tends  to  render  the 
patient  pusillanimous  and  despairing.  To  re- 
store the  wonted  confidence  and  hilarity  of 
mind  is  here  the  great  art  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant,: and  a preliminary  step  necessary  to 
the  re-establishment  of  health.  The  most  sure, 
though  it  may  be  the  most  arduous,  way  to  ac- 
complish our  purpose  is,  to  act  with  indulgence 
towards  the  sufferer,  to  manifest  our  interest 
fn  his  well-being,  to  sacrifice  a considerable 


portion  of  our  time  to  his  case,  and,  by  our  ge- 
neral deportment,  endeavour  to  convince  him 
of  our  perfect  knowledge  of  his  complaints,  and 
of  our  real  desire  to  restore  his  health. 

Should  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disorder 
exist  in  the  nervous  substance,  our  aim  must 
be  its  restitution  to  a state  of  integrity.  When 
partial  lesion  occurs,  we  must  endeavour  to  as- 
certain its  extent  with  all  possible  accuracy. 
Not  to  mention  that  nervous  affections  in  chro- 
nic maladies  are  very  frequently  merely  super- 
ficial, should  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of 
the  practitioner,  after  having  carefully  examined 
all  circumstances,  he  will  always  be  capable  of 
coming  to  right  conclusions  on  this  point,  by  a 
cautious  employment  of  such  remedies  as  are 
calculated  to  remove  the  supposed  original 
disease. 

The  more  clearly  we  perceive  during  this 
treatment,  that  the  nervous  and  fluid  vitality  are 
both  affected,  with  so  much  the  greater  caution 
must  we  proceed;  conjoining  such  remedies  as 
are  calculated  to  improve  the  state  of  the  nerves, 
and  avoiding  all  irritation  which  might  call  their 
activity  into  play. 

On  the  contrary,  should  it  appear,  that  the 
means  employed  agree  well,  although  not  adapt- 
ed to  act  directly  on  the  nervous  system,  the 
remedies  must  be  sedulously  persisted  in,  regu- 
lated as  to  their  strength  by  the  patient’s  sen- 
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sations;  the. practitioner  thus  contenting  himself 
to  act  in  an  indirect  manner,  in  order  to  effect 
an  improved  state  of  the  nerves. 

The  number  of  obstinate  disorders,  and  ap- 
parently severe  nervous  affections,  which  we 
have  witnessed  cured  by  these  means,  has  been 
so  very  considerable,  that  we  cannot  but  recom- 
mend the  most  simple  plan  of  procedure  in 
chronic  cases ; modified  at  the  same  time  by 
attention  to  the  proximate  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint. Having  been  constantly  occupied  in 
endeavouring  to  trace  with  impartiality  the  w'ay 
which  Nature  follows  in  her  curative  processes, 
and  not  inattentive  to  the  revolutions  which 
medicine  has  undergone  during  the  last  thirty 
years ; and  after  having  compared  the  results 
of  the  opposite  principles  and  methods  which 
have  prevailed  in  this  period,  our  conviction  is, 
that  the  art  of  treating  chronic  complaints  has 
rather  retrograded  than  advanced  ; and  that  our 
predecessors,  although  acting  from  less  perfect 
physiological  views,  followed  a mode  at  once 
more  simple,  mild,  and  natural. 
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CHAP.  V. 

ON  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  MINERAL  WATERS  IN  CHRONIC 
COMPLAINTS  IN  GENERAL. 

After  having  developed  these  precursory 
notions  on  the  nature  of  chronic  disorders,  we 
feel  ourselves  better  capable  of  delivering  more 
sound  and  useful  principles  in  respect  to  their 
treatment. 

The  difficulties  attending  our  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  chronic  affections,  whatever 
their  form,  as  well  as  the  powerful  action  of 
mineral  waters  on  the  human  frame,  should  sti- 
mulate the  practitioner  thoroughly  to  study  the 
case  of  his  patient  before  he  ventures  to  prescribe 
them.  Where  this  is  neglected,  the  treatment 
will  not  only  often  be  ineffectual,  but  may  do 
much  harm  ; nay  even  hasten  death  itself,  which 
might  otherwise  have  occurred  at  a later  period 
from  the  natural  course  of  the  malady,  or  pro- 
bably have  been  exchanged  for  life  and  health. 
Inconsideration  on  the  part  of  the  physician  is 
in  such  cases  truly  criminal.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  use  of  the  waters  has  been  pro- 
perly resolved  on,  the  patient  must  never  forget, 
that  he  is  making  use  of  a powerful  remedy, 
and  that  its  full  benefits  are  only  to  be  reaped 
by  the  scrupulous  observance  of  a suitable  diet 
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and  mode  of  life,  so  as  in  every  respect  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

We  shall  now  lay  down  the  most  general 
principles  by  which  onr  plan  is  to  be  guided  in 
the  administration  of  these  waters. 

Those  possessing  resolvent  virtues,  and  which 
produce  evacuations  by  stool  and  urine,  as  the 
springs  of  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  and,  to  a certain 
extent,  those  of  Ems,  may  be  prescribed,  where 
the  circulating  mass,  secretion,  and  digestion 
are  become  tardy,  owing  either  to  an  imperfect 
state  of  the  organizing  fluids,  and  their  conse- 
quent obstruction  and  deposition  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  intestines,  glands,  or  mesentery; 
or  to  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  and  a consequent  morbid  nutrition 
of  the  system,  which  manifests  itself  by  an  un- 
cleanly looking  colour  of  the  skin,  a swelled 
bloated  appearance,  and  nervous  symptoms  of 
various  kinds,  especially  sensation  of  oppres- 
sion, &c. 

The  cathartic  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  Marien- 
bad are  particularly  pointed  out  when  the  diges- 
tive functions  are  much  deranged  ; and  especi- 
ally when  the  stools  are  also  seldom.  If  the 
constitution  in  such  instances  be  very  delicate, 
the  waters  of  Ems  will  be  preferable.  The 
above  springs  may  also  be  employed  in  enlarge- 
ment of  individual  organs,  as  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
or  mesenteric  glands.  But  here  a precursory 
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cessary, as  well  as  a strict  attention  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  existing  evil.  Should  this  approach 
a state  of  chronic  inflammation,  it  must  be  pre- 
viously subdued  ; or  should  the  latter  supervene 
during  the  treatment,  we  must  then  either  di- 
minish the  dose,  or  even  totally  suspend  their 
exhibition  for  a time,  supplying  their  place  by 
remedies  adapted  to  moderate  the  increased  ac- 
tion. The  same  waters  are  also  useful  in  re- 
moving the  products  of  morbid  secretions,  as 
gravel  and  gall-stones:  Carlsbad  in  particular 
often  produces  the  most  salutary  effects  in  such 
cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  morbid  organiza- 
tion has  taken  place,  whether  it  be  schirrus  or 
indurations  of  the  lungs  or  lymphatic  glands; 
or  where  there  are  morbid  alterations  of  the 
ovaries,  uterus,  stomach,  heart,  and  great  ves- 
sels: in  all  such  instances  their  administration 
is  highly  questionable,  and  may  easily  prove 
dangerous.  The  mild  ones  of  Ems  can  alone 
be  admitted,  and  merit  trial  in  doubtful  cases. 

One  of  the  most  intricate  points  upon  which 
the  physician  is  called  to  decide,  is,  whether 
any  particular  derangement  of  organic  structure 
is  susceptible  of  being  remedied  or  not.  Solid 
attainments  and  talents,  as  well  as  an  accurate 
estimation  of  all  accompanying  circumstances, 
are  here  indispensable  requisites  to  our  arriving 
at  the  truth. 
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Nature  is  unceasingly  occupied  in  forming 
and  transforming  the  solids  and  fluids,  and  we 
have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  her  vis  me - 
dicatrix  in  removingmorbid  organizations.  This, 
however,  we  know,  that  dissolvent  mineral 
springs  may  very  easily  destroy  organs  that  have 
suffered  alterations;  and  hence,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  instances  where  a mode- 
rate use  of  them  is  admissible,  they  are  to  be 
avoided.  Our  decision,  nevertheless,  must  not 
be  too  hastily  pronounced  from  external  appear- 
ances. The  spongy  structure  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  often  enter  into  curative  processes  after 
excessive  enlargement;  and  apparent  induration 
of  the  glands,  whether  of  the  external  or  inter- 
nal parts,  becomes  dissipated,  and  their  usual 
healthy  functions  are  reassumed.  Nature  too, 
in  destroying  considerable  masses  of  these  parts 
by  suppuration,  frequently  saves  life  and  restores 
health.  Simultaneous  decrease  of  nutrition  and 
strength,  a knowledge  of  the  causes  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  local  evil,  of  the  predisposi- 
tions of  the  individual,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  disease  commenced,  together  with  its  ob- 
vious and  palpable  characters,  must  guide  us  in 
forming  our  conclusions  as  to  its  nature. 

The  strengthening  chalybeate  waters  will  be 
proper,  when  the  vital  powers  of  the  fluids  and 
nervous  substance  may  be  regarded  as  actually 
diminished,  rather  than  obscured  by  some  pc- 
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culiar  morbosity;  at  least,  when  debility  forms 
the  most  eminent  cause  of  the  disorder,  and  the 
morbosity  is  rather  a consequence  of  the  former, 
or  for  the  most  part  does  not  present  itself  in  a 
very  striking  manner.  If  both  exist  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  nearly  the  same  degree,  then  the 
above  waters  are  altogether  improper,  or  at  least 
but  little  calculated  to  remedy  the  consequences 
of  morbid  assimilation,  secretion,  and  excretion. 
In  fact,  they  are  rather  injurious  than  benefi- 
cial ; and  at  most,  can  only  be  momentarily  ex- 
hibited in  small  doses,  so  as  to  effect  in  some 
measure  an  immediate  restoration  of  the  vital 
powers.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  employ  them  under  the  form  of  baths, 
and  not  internally.  Their  salutary  operation  is, 
however,  under  such  circumstances,  only  of  a 
partial  kind;  they  appease  the  most  urgent  wants 
of  nature,  and  thus  serve  as  preparatory  means. 
The  waters  of  Eger  will  best  suit  our  ends  in 
these  cases,  and  may  be  taken  alone,  or  com- 
bined with  milk.  If  baths  are  prescribed,  we 
shall  also  employ  the  same  springs.  The  latter, 
however,  are  most  peculiarly  adapted  for  exhi- 
bition, when  the  blood  has  been  impoverished 
by  haemorrhage,  profuse  evacuations  of  import- 
ant fluids,  diarrhoea,  or  protracted  illness:  also, 
where  in  consequence  of  these  affections,  grief, 
or  bad  nourishment,  the  vitality  of  the  nervous 
substance  has  become  really  debilitated,  unac- 
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companied  by  subsequent  alteration  of  the  ani- 
mal organism. 

Accordingly,  these  springs  often  serve  as  ad- 
mirable. means  of  treatment  after  a course  of  re- 
solvent waters.  Still,  great  caution  is  necessa- 
ry, as  they  ought  never  to  be  administered  ex- 
cept when  the  frame  requires  corroborating  by 
strengthening  remedies  in  general,  or  clvalybeates 
in  particular;  and  after  the  principal  organic 
affections,  and  especially  obstructions  of  the 
viscera,  have  for  the  most  part  been  removed. 
Experience  shews,  that  when  these  circumstan- 
ces are  not  attended  to,  and  they  are  given  ei- 
ther immediately,  or  some  weeks  subsequently 
to  a course  of  deobstruent  waters,  the  salutary 
operation  of  the  latter  is  not  only  impeded,  but 
the  malady  augmented.  Other  strengthening  re- 
medies are  commonly  preferable  to  those  of  iron  ; 
and  very  often  none  at  all  are  required.  If  we 
recollect  further,  that  waters  possessing  resol- 
vent virtues  penetrate  the  fluids,  that  they  con- 
tinue to  exert  an  influence  subsequently  to  their 
administration,  and  even  months  afterwards  bring 
on  critical  evacuations,  we  shall  quickly  per- 
ceive how  dangerous  it  must  in  many  instances 
be,  after  the  employment  of  such  a remedy,  to 
prescribe  another,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
counteract  the  resolvent  operation  of  the  former, 
by  inducing  a totally  different  kind  of  action  in 
the  animal  economy. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

PRACTICAL  RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 
OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

In  cases  of  a very  obstinate  nature,  a prepa- 
ratory treatment  is  frequently  requisite  before 
entering  on  a course  of  mineral  waters.  In  less 
severe  instances,  and  when  the  latter  are  used 
more  as  prophylactics  and  detergents  of  the 
sytem,  this  is  not  so  necessary.  We  insist  the 
more  upon  an  antecedent  plan  of  treatment, 
from  the  miraculous  powers  which  both  patient 
and  physician  daily  ascribe  to  mineral  springs,  in 
cases  where,  as  it  is  said,  all  other  remedies  were 
of  no  avail.  Not  to  mention  the  folly  of  per- 
mitting. chronic  complaints  to  remain  without 
any  medicinal  assistance  during  the  winter 
months,  by  consoling  the  patient  with  the  be- 
nefits to  be  derived  from  mineral  waters  in  the 
ensuing  summer ; or,  in  plain  terms,  suffering  the 
malady  to  take  deeper  root,  and  then  expect  the 
waters  to  perform  miracles  ; the  invalid  receives 
further  injury  by  commencing  their  use  imme- 
diately after  a long  and  fatiguing  journey,  in 
order  that  no  time  may  be  lost. 

Salutary  as  are  the  effects  of  the  journey  it- 
self in  most  cases,  the  frame  is  considerably  agi- 
tated and  perturbed  by  it,  and  stimulating  wa- 
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ters  arc  not  exactly  suitable  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  instances  are  not  few  in  which  we  have 
known  patients  labouring  under  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  abdominal  viscera,  who  were  seized 
with  violent  but  salutary  diarrhoea  during  the 
journey.  The  rejections  consisted  of  thick  slimy 
matter,  and  were  followed  by  alleviation  of  a 
previous  chronic  vomiting.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  where  so  much  irritation  prevails,  the  use 
of  mineral  waters  cannot  but  be  injurious. 

Since  chronic  diseases  are  commonly  deep- 
seated,  and  require  a complete  change  of  the 
corporeal  state,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  be  unre- 
mitting in  our  curative  endeavours;  or,  in  other 
terms,  in  seeking  to  produce  by  medicinal  sub- 
stances the  same  effects  which  we  look  for  from 
mineral  waters.  The  spring,  therefore,  is  the 
most  proper  season  for  such  a previous  treat- 
ment*. 

Where  inveterate  obstructions  of  the  abdo- 

* It  is  still  usual  in  Germany,  and  was  so  more  than  at  the 
present  day,  to  order,  in  cases  of  abdominal  obstructions,  a 
spring  treatment,  as  it  is  termed ; and  which  consists  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  fresh  expressed  juice  of  various  plants,  as  the 
fumaria,  trifolium  tricolor,  &c.  and  those  mentioned  in  the 
text,  and  the  extractum  graminis,  &c.  The  plants  are  ga- 
thered fresh,  the  juice  expressed,  and  then  drunk  during  the 
course  of  the  forenoon,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  ounces, 
commencing  early  in  the  morning,  the  patient  taking  exercise 
during  the  intervals  between  the  doses. — Tr. 
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initial  viscera  exist,  this  plan  may  consist  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  fresh  expressed  juice  of  young 
plants,  such  as  the  taraxacum,  chelidonium 
majus (celandine), andscandix  cerefolium (cher- 
vil), &c.  &c.  which  will  be  found  of  great  uti- 
lity. Instead  of  the  juice  itself,  we  frequently 
prescribe  the  mellago*,  carefully  prepared  from 
the  recent  juice  of  the  plant,  in  doses  to  the 
extent  of  a table-spoonful,  to  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  during  the  forenoon  ; ordering  at  the 
same  time  pretty  brisk  exercise.  Other  suitable 
remedies  of  a resolvent  and  opening  nature  may 
also  be  employed,  and  continued  from  three  to 
six  weeks. 

In  delicate  constitutions,  a pint  or  a pint  and 
a half  of  whey  taken  fasting  in  a morning,  ac- 
companied with  exercise,  often  proves  advan- 
tageous; and  in  some  cases  bathing  is  of  service. 

When  the  patient  is  much  enfeebled,  it  is  ad- 
visable, previously  to  entering  on  a course  of 
mineral  waters,  to  bring  the  bowels  into  a free 
state,  and  thus  prepare  these  passages  for  their 
reception.  Should  the  invalid  be  naturally  ple- 

* The  “ mellagines"  are  extracts,  having  nearly  the  consist- 
ence of  honey.  The  mellago  graminis,  for  instance,  is  thus 
prepared  according  to  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia : 

R.  Radicum  recentium  graminis  albi  libras  duodecim,  con- 
cisas  contunde  in  mortario  ferreo,  addendo  aquae  communis  li- 
bras sex.  Exprime  succum,  quern  post  unicam  ebuilitionem  in 
vase  stanneo  cola,  et  leni  calore  ad  mellis  spissitudinem  redige. 

In  the  same  manner  is  prepared  the  mellago  taraxaci. — Ta. 
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tlioric,  or  the  disease  essentially  depend  on  im- 
peded circulation,  from  a tendency  to  conges- 
tions in  the  head  and  chest,  it  will  frequently 
be  necessary  to  premise  venesection,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  bad  consequences  which  might 
arise  from  the  stimulating  effects  of  deobstruent 
waters.  Those  of  Carlsbad  in  particular  require 
this  precursory  step. 

The  following  is,  perhaps,  the  best  method  of 
administering  mineral  waters: 

The  most  proper  time  is  early  in  the  morn- 
ing*, before  the  heat  of  the  day  approaches, 
the  patient  having  retired  early  to  rest  on  the 
preceding  evening,  without  taking  any,  or  only 
little,  refreshment.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be 
taken  may  be  gradually  drunk  at  different  times 
during  the  space  of  one  or  two  hours.  This, 
with  some  very  few  exceptions,  ought  to  be 
performed  in  the  open  air,  accompanied  with 
continued  and  gentle  exercise.  The  quantum 
to  be  daily  drunk,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of 
the  single  draughts,  will  depend  partly  on  the 
stomach,  and  partly  on  the  evacuations  we  wish 
to  effect  thereby. 

* During  my  stay  in  Leipsic,  I happened  to  lodge  in  the 
same  building  in  which  the  establishment  was ; and  when  not 
up  before  six  o’clock,  was  generally  roused  at  that  hour  by  the 
music  which  regularly  attends  every  morning : hence  by  a 
little  after  eight  all  is  usually  over.  In  Berlin,  where  the 
translator  at  present  is,  the  waters  are  ready  for  drawing  by 
half-past  five  o’clock. — Tr. 
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At  the  commencement,  small  closes  of  two 
or  three  ounces  maybe  ordered,  and  these  aug- 
mented to  six;  the  usual  capacity  of  the  cups 
or  beakers  employed  in  Eger,  Pyrmont,  and 
Carlsbad.  The  water  is  to  be  drunk  slowly, 
the  individual  walking  about  in  the  open  air 
between  each  glass;  and  a succeeding  one  to  be 
taken  when  the  stomach  no  longer  feels  any  re- 
pugnance. In  general,  it  may  be  well  to  allow 
fifteen  minutes  to  elapse  between  each  beaker 
or  tumbler  full. 

From  four  to  six  or  eight  tumblers  of  the  to- 
nic springs,  and  often  less,  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient:  this  will  be  the  case  also  with  the 
deobstruent  ones,  as,  for  instance,  with  Ems; 
and  of  the  opening  ones,  as  much  maybe  taken 
as  may  produce  two  or  three  motions,  provided 
the  quantity  requisite  for  this  purpose  agree 
with  the  stomach.  Six  or  eight  glasses  of  the 
Marienbad  waters,  and  about  the  same  quantity 
of  the  Carlsbad,  will  commonly  suffice.  In  this 
respect,  however,  we  find  considerable  diversity, 
arising  as  well  from  individual  constitution,  as 
the  nature  and  degree  of  malady:  but  notwith- 
standing this,  most  patients  are  able  to  take  an 
astonishing  quantity  of  the  Carlsbad  waters, 
without  the  stomach  suffering  any  inconveni- 
ence therefrom,  and  much  more  than  of  other 
cold  springs.  Formerly  it  was  even  customary  to 
drink  to  the  extent  of  twenty  glasses  daily; 
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many  patients  can  bear  fifteen  with  ease,  nay 
often  find  it  necessary  to  take  this  cjuantity:  the 
medium  quantity,  however,  for  an  adult  is  about 
ten.  But  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  it 
is  preferable  to  administer  a gentle  laxative  at 
night,  or  to  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  Carlsbad 
salts  in  the  first  glass  of  mineral  water  that  is 
taken,  rather  than  to  overload  the  stomach 
and  inundate  the  system  with  so  much  water. 
During  the  whole  time  of  drinking,  and  for 
about  an  hour  after  the  last  potion  has  been 
taken,  gentle  and  continued  exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  requisite,  in  order  to  promote  the  entire 
digestion  of  the  water,  after  which  alone  the 
patient  will  feel  an  appetite  for  breakfast:  this 
may  consist  of  coffee,  with  cream  and  white  bread, 
a cup  of  chocolate,  or  of  broth. 

In  order  to  ensure  a successful  issue,  the  pa- 
tient must  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  reco- 
very of  his  health,  by  a correspondent  regulation 
of  his  diet  and  mode  of  life,  sacrificing  such  ha- 
bits of  pleasure  as  might  prove  injurious.  Here 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  patient 
do  not  fatigue  himself  by  mental  or  corporeal 
exertions;  that  he  avoid  remaining  in  a sitting, 
posture  for  several  hours  together ; and  that  he  do 
not  occupy  himself  with  writing,  especially  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  day.  He  ought  to  seek  out 
agreeable  amusements,  particularly  such  as  con- 
sist in  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  at  the  same 
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time  afford  suitable  bodily  exercise,  as  walking, 
and  riding  on  horseback  or  in  an  open  carriage, 
so  as  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  air. 

Great  as  are  the  benefits  of  society,  still  they 
are  often  completely  lost,  when  the  chief  object 
sought  is  a well-served  table,  balls  protracted  to 
a late  hour,  or,  in  a word,  any  party  which  is 
kept  up  to  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night.  To 
overheat  the  body  when  under  a course  of  mi- 
neral water  is  always  dangerous,  but  most  so 
perhaps  when  taking  the  hot  ones  of  Carlsbad; 
and  dancing  in  crowded  rooms,  the  air  of  which 
is  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  certainly 
acts  very  prejudicially,  nay  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  subsequent  irremediable  evils,  as  con- 
sumption, or  organic  affections  of  the  heart. 
In  all  watering-places  the  police  ought  to  keep 
a strict  watch  over  the  balls,  so  as  to  restrain 
the  manifold  evils  which  they  cause. 

Proper  clothing  is  also  another  subject  of  mo- 
ment; since  a cold  not  only  does  more  harm  to 
the  patient  under  his  present  circumstances 
than  it  otherwise  would  do,  but  is  also  more  rea- 
dily caught,  on  account  of  the  increased  perspi- 
ration caused  by  the  warm  springs  ; and,  se- 
condly, the  facility  with  which  the  cuticular 
function  is  deranged  by  the  cold  ones,  which 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  take  in  a cool  at- 
mosphere: the  dress  therefore  must  afford  asuf-. 
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ficient  protection  against  cold  (and  consequently 
not  be  too  light)  ; a caution  especially  to  be  ob- 
served on  taking  evening  walks. 

Further,  as  diet  in  every  instance  is  an  object 
of  primary  consideration,  so  here  a proper  choice 
of  the  articles  of  food  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, and  quite  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  the  treatment.  We  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  enlarge  somewhat  more  upon  a subject  which 
the  moderns  have  so  unjustly  neglected,  and  of 
which  the  ancients  so  well  profited. 

The  doctrine  of  Brown  introduced  great  re- 
missness on  this  head  ; and  hence  it  is  incum- 
bent, both  on  patient  and  physician,  to  devote 
afresh  their  attention  to  an  object  of  such  im- 
perative necessity. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  absolute  quantity  of  food  required  by  the 
constitution  is  very  moderate;  and  that  nearly 
all  men,  even  the  most  temperate  in  this  respect, 
take  much  more  than  is  essentially  requisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  body  in  a due  state  of 
strength.  The  history  of  Cornaro,  who,  on  a 
very  spare  regimen,  attained  a great  age,  even  af- 
ter great  derangement  of  his  health  from  previous 
excesses,  together  with  various  instances  of  men 
who  have  been  found  stout  and  fat,  although 
their  meals  were  exceedingly  scanty,  are  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  this  position.  We  have  ourselves, 
jn  the  clinical  institution  under  our  care,  often 
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witnessed  cachectic  and  bloated  subjects,  un- 
der the  management  of  a light,  nutritious,  but 
very  spare  diet,  at  first  become  thinner,  but  at 
the  same  time  put  on  a more  natural  appearance, 
after  which  the  nutritive  processes  assumed  a 
more  healthy  state.  We  have  also  seen  patients, 
much  reduced  through  acute  disease,  again  re- 
cover flesh  on  taking  the  Carlsbad  waters,  and 
observinga  spare  regimen.  And  we  cannot  there- 
fore but  reject  the  commonly  received  doctrine, 
that  a considerable  quantity  of  strong  food  is  re- 
quisite in  order  to  restore  the  powers  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,  as  being  ill  founded;  and  we  should 
rather  be  tempted  to  substitute  the  following 
maxim  in  its  place:  That  in  chronic  complaints, 
and  during  a course  of  mineral  waters,  a light, 
spare,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  diet  is  most 
suitable  and  appropriate.  Our  means  ought  to 
be  such  as  are  calculated  to  direct  or  excite  the 
actions  of  nature  to  the  removal  of  the  internal 
existing  vices;  and  this  effort  we  must  facilitate 
as  much  as  possible,  by  sparing  her  powers. 
Hence  we  ought  to  commence  by  avoiding  any 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  those  employed  in 
the  digestive  process;  a principle  which  must 
be  observed  in  all  diseases,  but  is  of  double 
moment  in  such  as  are  seated  in  the  organs  of 
digestion.  By  this  means  the  water  taken  be- 
comes fully  acted  upon,  and  the  more  perfectly 
formed  chyle  thus  indirectly  contributes  in  a 
greater  degree  to  give  real  tone  to  the  system. 


The  necessity  therefore  of  great  temperance 
in  eating  during  a course  of  mineral  waters, 
ought  ever  to  be  the  first  object  of  our  thoughts ; 
and  we  must  further  consider  the  quality  also 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  food  partaken -of: 
the  plainer  the  better.  Hence  we  are  to  prefer 
broths,  meat  tenderly  roasted  or  boiled,  such 
as  beef,  veal,  mutton,  poultry,  and  venison;  but 
not  fat,  or  served  up  with  rich  and  highly  sea- 
soned gravies  or  sauces.  The  vegetables  ought 
to  be  fresh  and  of  a mild  kind,  such  as  carrots, 
young  green  peas,  artichokes,  spinage,  asparagus, 
cauliflower,  stewed  fruit,  as  prunes,  apples,  or 
fresh  cherries*.  The  bread  ought  to  be  light, 
not  quite  new,  and  of  fine  wheat  flour.  Every 
thing  fat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  avoided: 
consequently  butter  ; all  pastry,  whether  in  the 
form  of  cakes  or  pies;  whatever  is  sad  or  heavy, 
as  most  farinaceous  compositions  are;  even  pud- 
dings, unless  of  the  lighter  sort,  well  boiled, 
and  then  only  in  moderate  quantity.  Of  fish, 
such  only  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  rich, 
are  to  be  chosen ; for  example,  trout  or  pike. 
Milk  ought  only  to  be  allowed  those  with  whom 
it  perfectly  agrees,  without  in  the  least  oppress- 
ing the  stomach.  It  must  not,  however,  be 

* We  may  here  remark,  that  what  the  French  call  compotes, 
composed  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  are  usually  eaten  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  the  meat  in  the  same  manner  as  vegetables.  This 
will  tend  to  explain  the  text  to  the  mere  English  reader. — T r. 
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considered  merely  in  the  light  of  a drink,  but 
as  an  article  of  food. 

It  has  been  long  since  fully  demonstrated  by 
experience,  that  diet  of  an  acid  nature,  or -which 
tends  to  fermentation,  by  no  means  suits  pa- 
tients under  the  above  treatment:  hence  crude 
fruits,  salads,  and,  in  general,  all  acidulous  ar- 
ticles, are  to  be  carefully  shunned. 

We  would  wish  to  observe  still  further,  that 
it  is  much  better  not  to  eat  suppers,  or  at  least 
very  light  ones,  and  taken  at  ail  early  time,  so 
that  the  stomach  maybe  perfectly  empty  in  the 
morning.  It  is  proper  also  to  retire  early  to  rest, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  rise  betimes,  and  com- 
mence the  use  of  the  remedy  early  in  the  morn- 
ing*. 

Any  liquor,  which  may  be  more  or  less  of  a 
spirituous  nature,  must  be  allowed  with  ex- 

* The  author  does  not  mention  here  the  time  of  dining,  as 
this  generally  takes  place  in  Germany  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  two,  and  is  a universally  prevailing  custom : hence 
there  is  no  room  for  animadversion.  But  it  is  a very  different 
thing  to  sit  down  to  dinner  at  five  or  six  o’clock,  or  even  later, 
in  the  evening,  which  our  fashionables  are  in  the  habit  of  doing ; 
and  in  general  all,  whether  in  town  or  country,  who  lay  any 
claim  to  gentility,  dine  late.  This  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  English  physician,  since  nothing  can  be  more  inconsist- 
ent with  the  author’s  views,  than  the  system  of  loading  the  sto- 
mach late  in  the  evening  : for  it  is  well  known,  that  late  dinners, 
after  fasting  from  breakfast,  generally  distend  the  stomach 
with  a more  than  usual  quantity  of  food. — Tr. 
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treme  caution  in  chronic  disorders;  and  heating 
spirits  ought  to  be  absolutely  forbidden.  A 
very  common  prejudice  in  favour  of  wine  is, 
that  it  assists  digestion.  Granting  that  it  ex- 
cites nervous  action,  and  that  in  general  it  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a restorative  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers, it  does  not  thence  follow  that  it  is  always 
calculated  to  aid  digestion  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
not  unfrequently  proves  injurious,  by  promoting 
acidity  where  there  is  a deficiency  or  vitiation 
of  the  digestive  fluids.  We  have  seen  hypo- 
chondriac and  stomach  complaints  almost  en- 
tirely removed  merely  by  abstinence  from  wine, 
so  that  even  the  patients  themselves  would 
never  drink  it  again.  At  all  events,  wine  is 
not  a necessary  addition  to  the  meals  of  all  pa- 
tients, and  least  of  all  for  such  as  are  not  ac- 
customed to  take  it;  and  whenever  an  indivi- 
dual finds  it  heating,  or  that  it  deranges  diges- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  omitted.  It  may  be  al- 
lowed those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  it,  provided  there  are  no  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  contra-indication,  but  only  in  a 
small  quantity,  so  as  to  prevent  its  heating  ef- 
fects, since  mineral  waters  themselves  produce 
increased  activity  of  the  sanguineous  system  ; 
and  we  have  witnessed  more  than  one  instance 
in  Carlsbad,  where,  from  the  free  enjoyment  of 
wine,  ill  consequences  resulted  from  orgasm 
of  the  blood.  Heating  wines  are  the  least  ad- 
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missible;  a small  glass  of  some  sweet  or  sack 
wine  may  be  permitted,  as  Malaga  or  Madeira: 
in  other  respects,  a mild  table  wine  is  the  most 
proper,  provided  it  be  not  acidulous.  Small 
beer,  that  is  well  impregnated  with  hops,  and 
not  new , may  also  be  taken  as  a beverage  ; but 
bv  no  means  strong,  or  what  are  termed  double 
beers. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  EMPLOYING  MEDICINES  AND 
BATHS  DURING  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

Having  once  determined  on  any  particular 
spring  as  proper  for  the  case  in  hand,  we  ought 
as  much  as  possible  to  shun  the  use  of  other 
medicinal  substances  at  the  same  time.  The 
repeated  success  obtained  by  thermal  waters 
alone  in  curing  acute  disorders,  clearly  evinces 
how  much  one  and  the  same  remedy,  provided 
it  be  the  proper  one,  is  calculated  for  the  entire 
dissipation  of  disease,  together  with  its  host  of 
concomitant  symptoms,  which,  like  rays  from 
a central  point,  extend  themselves  on  every 
side.  This  should  teach  us  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment; and  it  is  highly  improper,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  taking  thermal  waters,  to  cram  him  with 
other  medicines:  any  obstacles  which  might 
interrupt  the  treatment  ought  to  be  previously 
removed.  And  as  to  palliatives,  we  may  observe, 
that  although  chronic  patients  readity  acquire 
the  ill  habit  of  taking  them,  still  they  are  worth 
but  very  little,  and  often  interfere  with  the 
treatment  just  as  much  as  the  most  efficacious 
remedy.  The  modern  method  of  procedure 
ought,  we  are  persuaded,  to  be  much  restricted, 
and  the  use  of  medicines  made  as  sparing  as 
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possible,  when  not  altogether  abandoned  in  these 
cases. 

There  are,  however,  certain  exceptions  to  the 
above  rule,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  di-, 
gestive  functions ; since  it  now  and  then  oc- 
curs that  the  water  diminishes  the  nervous  ac- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  its  digestive  processes, 
so  that  the  use  of  some  warm  stomachic  elixir, 
about  an  hour  previous  to  dinner,  becomes  ne- 
cessary. But  it  is  exceedingly  unnatural  to  at- 
tempt to  force  the  appetite  during  the  period  in 
which  the  deobstruent  waters  commence  their 
salutary  action  on  the  obstructions  which  exist 
in  the  digestive  organs,  or  when  the  latter  are 
in  a state  of  excitement.  This  is  a period  which 
must  be  patiently  borne,  in  which  the  voice  of 
Nature  must  be  listened  to,  and  little  food  taken. 
The  subsequent  satisfaction  of  the  invalid  will 
be  so  much  the  greater,  when,  on  decrease  of 
his  malady,  he  also  perceives  increase  of  appe- 
tite and  digestion.  In  this  case  stomachics 
would  be  hurtful.  Should  the  nerves  be  much 
affected,  a small  portion  of  some  generous  wine 

will  afford  the  best  remedy. 
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Of  greater  consequence  is  the  employment  of 
medicines  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation, 
attended  by  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  sense 
of  heaviness  and  pressure,  together  with  affec- 
tion of  the  head.  The  necessity  of  restoring 
the  impeded  function  of  the  bowels  is  verycvi- 


dent;  and  the  best  means  for  this  purpose  are 
clysters.  Should  these  prove  insufficient,  other 
mild  remedies  must  be  resorted  to.  One  or  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  magnesia  may  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, some  neutral  salt,  cream  of  tartar,  or  mag- 
nesia in  conjunction  with  pow'dered  rhubarb  or 
senna,  or  infusions  of  the  latter,  according  as 
circumstances  may  seem  to  indicate. 

Baths  are  often  employed  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  thermal  springs  ; and  hence,  wherever 
the  latter  are  regularly  frequented,  we  also  find 
suitable  arrangements  for  bathing.  This  alone 
frequently  proves  serviceable  in  many  chronic 
diseases;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  a spring  will  tend  to  produce  an 
effect  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  internal 
use  of  the  same.  It  is  not,  however,  always  pro- 
per to  combine  these  two  methods.  Such  a prac- 
tice, generally  speaking,  is  found  to  be  the  least 
exceptionable  when  the  water  is  of  a tonic  na- 
ture, as  the  springs  of  Pyrmont  and  Eger.  In 
Ems,  bathing  constitutes  a chief  part  of  the 
treatment,  and  tends  to  allay  nervous  irritation. 
The  principal  contents  of  Marienbad  waters 
are  carbonic  acid  gas  and  somesaline  substances: 
whence  the  use  of  the  gas-bath,  which  is  here 
so  common,  the  gas  being  conducted  into  con- 
venient receptacles  as  it  issues  from  the  earth. 
In  Carlsbad,  it  is  the  Muhlbrunen,  the  external 
and  internal  use  of  which  is  most  frequently 
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conjoined ; or  when  the  same  spring  is  not  made 
use  of  for  bathing  and  drinking,  river  water, 
heated  by  means  of  the  Sprudelbrunen,  is  em- 
ployed for  the  former  purpose.  As  the  great 
object  of  those  who  resort  to  Carlsbad  is  to  over- 
come obstructed  visceral  circulation,  mollify 
indurated  parts,  and  therefore  expand  them  in 
order  to  render  them  softer,  the  use  of  baths 
appears  a very  suitable  means. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  all  pa- 
tients do  not  find  them  agree.  The  cause  of 
this  may  indeed  partly  be  owing  to  these  waters, 
as  above-mentioned,  being  most  commonly  em- 
ployed in  obstructions  of  abdominal  circulation. 
Now  experience  has  shewn,  that  the  greater 
the  obstruction,  the  less  does  bathing  agree 
with  the  patient,  from  the  consequent  liability 
to  congestion  in  other  important  parts.  It  may 
also  in  part  arise  from  the  tendency  of  the  wa- 
ters to  excite  greater  activity  and  expansion  of 
the  blood;  and  hence  their  twofold  exhibition 
may  possibly  bring  on  too  great  reaction.  Ac- 
cording to  our  judgment,  therefore,  it  would  be 
better  to  omit  bathing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  treatment:  it  is  easy  to  make  a subsequent 
trial  of  it;  but  by  no  means  should  we  perse- 
vere therein,  if  the  patient  finds  himself  ener- 
vated and  debilitated,  or  much  heated  by  it. 

It  is  a well  known  fact,  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  those  who  frequent  Carlsbad  do  not  bathe; 
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and  the  resident  physicians  in  general  do  not 
much  approve  of  the  plan. 

Here  we  are  merely  called  upon  to  speak  of 
artificial  or  simple  domestic  baths,  while  the 
patient  is  taking  thermal  waters;  and  certainly 
this  end  may  be  readily  accomplished  in  those 
patients  who  take  factitious  mineral  waters. 
During,  the  use  of  the  Carlsbad  or  Ems  springs, 
for  instance,  a plain  soap-bath  may  be  employed  ;. 
during  that  of  Pyrmont  or  Eger,  baths  impreg- 
nated with  aromatic  herbs,  or  in  which  salts  con- 
taining iron  have  been  dissolved. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  must  carefully  watch 

the  effect  of  this  double  action  on  the  frame. 

* 

Where  it  agrees,  the  operation  of  the  thermal 
spring  is  found  much  increased  by  it.  The 
time  also  of  employing  the  baths  is  by  no  means 
unimportant:  we  ought  to  allow  the  digestive 
organs  to  rest  some  time  after  the  invalid  has 
taken  his  morning  draught  of  water  and  his 
breakfast;  consequently,  if  possible,  the  bath 
should  not  be  taken  till  three  or  four  hours 
afterwards. 


THE  END. 


“VVv 


Printed  by  L.  Harrison,  373,  Strand. 
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